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THE GLACIAL THEORY A FALLACY. 


The theory of a glacial period, or 
ice age, has been accepted by many 
of our modern geologists. But it does 
not follow that the theory has been 
verified, or that geologists are infallible 
in their conclusions. 

The glacial theory is a child of the 
nineteenth century. It was born 
about the year 1840, at the foot of the 
Alps. Its godfathers were men of re- 
nown in matters of science, who as- 
sumed to interpret the language of 
Nature, as spoken in her ice domains, 
and to reveal the methods of her work. 


In a word, they were emulous of: 


making new discoveries in science. 
The idea of a glacial period was 
suggested by the discovery that the 
glaciers of the Alps are constantly 
sliding by slow degrees from their sub- 
lime heights down into the adjacent 
valleys, where they melt and deposit 
what are called ‘‘moraines,” which 
are but the debris left by melted gla- 
ciers. In many instances glaciers 
carry with them huge rocks or boul- 
ders, which they disrupt from the 
mountains as they descend into the 


valleys. In connection with rock they 
often detatch and precipitate extensive 
masses of earth to a lower level, thus 
changing the. natural aspects of the 
land in the vicinity. 

From this state of facts and the 
stretch of a vivid imagination the ad- 
vocates of the glacial theory infer that 
there was, at some time in the remote 
past, a ‘‘glacial period” of many thou- 
sand years’ duration, when the greater 
part of both the northern and southern 
hemispheres of the globe was covered 
with snow and ice from one to eight 
miles or more in depth, as estimated 
by glacial rules, and that these im- 
mense fields of snow and ice slid inch 
by inch from the polar regions towards 
the equator, a distance of about two 
thousand miles, ploughing their way 
over the highest mountains and deep- 
est valleys, in spite of the law of grav- 
ity and a globular upgrade, and that 
they, in their cour-e, excavated the 
basins of most of our great as well 
as small lakes, rivers and valleys, 
striated the rocks, transported boulders, 
distributed the drift or soil which has 
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given to the earth its fertility, and fin- 
ally expired in the temperate zones, 
where they melted and marked the 
spot of their decease with a line of 
gravestones or “terminal moraines.” 

This hypothesis seems as incredible 
as it is inconsistent with the impera- 
tive law of gravity, which would hold 
the glaciers as solidly in place as it 
holds the Rocky Mountains in place. 
The glaciers would not only have to 
slide in opposition to the law of grav- 
ity, but in opposition to a globular up- 
grade caused by the earth’s equatorial 
axis being twenty-seven miles longer 
than its polar axis. 

How all this could happen, or by 
what natural law these vast icefields, 
covering both the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres during the glacial 
period, were generated, recruited and 
' preserved in their movement for thou- 
sands of years, none of the eminent 
advocates of the glacial theory have 
condescended to tell us, or to give us 
any reasons for such an occurrence 
which are consistent with natural law 
or logical inference. 

We all know that rain and snow are 
generated by the evaporation of water 
under the influence of heat. The vapors 
ascend into a higher and colder region 
of atmosphere where they condense 
and fall in the form of rain or snow. 
The two hemispheric ice-fields of the 
glacial period could not by their own 
pressure have generated a sufficient 
degree of heat to produce vapors and 
at the same time slide in a congealing 
atmosphere, and thus prolong their 
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existence by the fall of additional rain 
or snow. 

If the glacial period ever existed, as 
claimed, it existed in violation of all 
known physical laws. All the waters 
of the globe are insufficient to have 
furnished the depths of snow that are 
said to have enwrapped both the 
northern and southern hemispheres for 
thousands of years. It has been care- 
fully estimated that if the globe were 
reduced to an even round surface and 
all its waters equally diffused over it, 
the uniform depth of water would be 
less than one‘mile. In the light of 
this fact the entire waters of the globe, 
if frozen, when thus diffused, would 
not equal the depth of snow and ice 
that existed in the glacial period, 
which was, as our glacialists say, from 
one to eight miles thick, or more. 

Glacialists cannot assume with any 
consistency that the sun ever failed to 
shed his rays on the earth as he now 
does, nor that the earth ever wandered 
from her orbit, or reversed her axis; 
nor can they assume or prove, by as- 
tronomical calculation, that the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, in the course of 
twenty-one thousand years, resulted 
in the production of the glacial era. 
If there ever were any such irregular- 
ities, the earth and sun must have 
changed their relations to each other, 
and all the rivers, lakes and seas, 
north and south of the equator, must 
been frozen to solidity, and, of course, 
all animal and vegetable life: must 
haveperished. Nature has never been 
known to stultify herself, nor does she 
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work miracles in violation of her own 
fixed laws. 

It seems evident, therefore, that the 
so-called ‘‘glacial period” of the past 
was nothing more than the glacial 
period of the present. All the moun- 
tains that lift their heads above the 
snow-line, wherever located, are 
capped with snow and ice, and conse- 
quently generate more or less massive 
glaciers, which slide sluggishly into 
the adjoining valleys, where they melt 
and leave their debris, or slide, if lo- 
cated near the ocean, into its waters, 
where they float in the character of 
icebergs. : 

Many of these icebergs are immense 
in their dimensions as well as formid- 
able in their antagonism. They are, 
in fact, Nature’s ships at sea engaged 
in the commerce of the polar regions 
with the temperate zones. Their 
keels are spiked with boulders that 
striate. the rocks in the ocean-bed, and 
pulverize mineral substances into sedi- 
ments which, when hardened by heat 
and pressure, constitute the sheets of 
clay and stratified rocks which are 
found in ocean-beds ; the counterparts 
of which are also found beneath the 
drift or soil of the dry land, and in 
which are imbedded more or less prim- 
itive shells and relics of the flora 
and fauna of different climes. 

The general aspects of the earth’s 
crust, whether under water or above 
water, aremuch the same. The ocean- 
beds have their mountains, hills, 
plains and valleys. In the course of 
unmeasured time ocean beds are lifted 
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into the sunlight of continents, and 
continents sunk into the darkness of 
ocean-beds. In Nature’s calendar 
there is no recognition of time. She 
works in the ‘‘eternal now,” slowly 
for the most part, but sometimes vio- 
lently. By. an interchange of conti- 
nents with ocean-beds she recruits im- 
poverished soils, and prepares new 
conditions for the production of a still 
higher order of plant and animal life, 
and probably a higher order of man. 

The crust of the earth has been esti- 
mated to be from ten to fifty miles 
thick. It is doubtless much thinner 
at some points than at others. Its in- 
terior is believed to be composed of 
molten minerals, which, when cooled, 
constitute the earth’s crust. This vast 
interior mass includes in all probabil- 
ity more than nine-tenths of the entire 
material of the globe. 

It may be inferred, therefore, that 
the earth’s interior is a billowy sea of 
molten matter, rolling in majestic fluc- 
tuations, or tidal waves, ever beating 
and breaking against the inside of the 
earth’s crust with a violence that dis- 
rupts it, or results at long periods in 
upheavals and subsidences of conti- 
nents, throwing both the stratified and 
conglomerate rocks into strange rela- 
tions to each other. It is this sublime 
and irresistible work of Nature which 
has so distinctly marked in the primi- 
tive rocks the succession of the geo- 
logical ages. There is no reasonable 
doubt that the igneous and aqueous 
forces, acting slowly or violently, are 
the dominant agencies which Nature 
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employes in the execution of her evo- 
lutionary work. She could not, if she 
would, cail to her aid a glacial period. 

Strange as it may seem, the earth 
has three oceans, an atmospheric 
ocean, a surface ocean, and an interior 
ocean. These three oceans are con- 
stantly engaged in working out the 
same ultimate problem and are gov- 
erned by the same general law of cir- 
culation. They all have their currents 
and counter-currents. The activities 
of the atmospheric ocean are gener- 
ated by heat and cold, at different 
points. The results are counter-cur- 
rents of hot and cold winds, rain and 
snow, thunder and lightning, cloud- 
bursts and cyclones. The surface 
ocean has similar activities for similar 
reasons, resulting in thermal currents, 
cold currents, tidal waves, and water- 
spouts. The interior ocean gives birth 


“to earthquakes, volcanoes, upheavals 


and subsidences. It is the sublime 
and violent work of these several 
oceans that has given to the earth its 
present aspects. The one ocean some- 
times aids the other in a subordinate 
capacity. Yet all act in harmony and 
with a view, seemingly, to achieve the 
same evolutionary results. 

It was unquestionably rapid cur- 
rents of water, or floods in connection 
with icebergs at sea, that transported 
both the boulders and the relics of the 
flora and fauna of different climes 
from their original localities and de- 
posited them in foreign localities 
where they are now found on the sur- 
face, or imbedded in clay or drift, the 
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world over. It was rapid currents of 
water that polished many of the trans- 
ported boulders, while some were 
transported in the rough state in which 
they fell from their birthplace in the 
mountains upon the surface of float- 
ing icebergs at sea, or were hurled 
broadcast by volcanic explosion. All 
this may have occured in some sec- 
tions of the earth at one time, and in 
other sections at another time, and 
probably did. The changes in the 
aspects of the earth, thus wrought, are 
in. harmony with Nature’s geological 
record of events. 

The fallacy of the glacial theory 
cannot be better illustrated, perhaps, 
than by alluding to the views expressed 
by some of our enthusiastic glacialists 
in reference to the origin of our Great 
Northwestern Lakes. They say there 
was a preglacial period in which these 
lakes did not exist, except as a great 
river; and that in the subsequent gla- 
cial period, or ice age, huge glaciers 
followed the line of this river, exca- 
vated its channel into a series of lake 
basins, and filled up the interspaces 
with deposits of drift. 

But when we take into consideration 
the extent and depth of these lakes, it 
seems not only improbable, but im- 
possible that the excavation of their 
rocky basins was the work of glacial 
action. If we may accept the report 
of the United States Survey, the maxi- 
mum depth of Lake Superior is 1008 
feet, Huron 750 feet, Michigan , 870 
feet, Erie 270 feet and Ontario 500 feet. 
It is also shown by the same report 
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that they all have a mean height above 
the level of the sea of 517 feet, and a 
mean depth below the level of the sea 
of 271 feet, and that the total area of 
their surface exceeds the total area of 
England, Scotland and Wales, while 
the distance, on a central line, from 
the head of Lake Superior to the foot 
of Lake Ontario, exceeds twelve hun- 
dred miles. If we can believe our 
Great Lakes were excavated by glacial 
action, we can with equal reason be- 
lieve that glaciers excavated the Red 
Sea, or Gulf of Mexico. 

The entire region of our Great Lakes 
has evidently been, at some remote 
period, subjected to violent disturb- 
ances. This fact induces the supposi- 
tion that they were originally a range 
of mountains, and that they suddenly 


collapsed during an upheaval and sub- 
sidence of the entire lake region. 
This suggestion seems verified by the 
testimony of the rocks which encircle 


the lakes. Some of these rocks have 
a volcanic appearance, while others 
crop out that belong to the primitive 
geological series. 

It can hardly be doubted that the 
St. Lawrence river valley and the lake 
region were included in the same gen- 
eral volcanic disturbance. The rocky 
channels of both the St. Lawrence 
and Niagara strengthen the supposi- 
tion, and what should remove all rea- 
sonable doubt is the fact that iron and 
other metals, the products of volcanic 
action, are found at various points 
along the line of these rivers and lakes 
in connection with relics of the flora 
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and fauna of widely different climes. 

On the southern border of Lake Erie, 
near Cleveland, a Cleveland company, 
in boring for gas, in 1889, struck a bed 
of solid salt, fifty feet thick or more, 
at the depth of one thousand feet. 
This fact, in connection with many 
others that might be cited, proves that 
the lake region was at one time sub- 
merged beneath the waters of the 
ocean, and that, at an upheaval, it re- 
tained in a valley or basin of the 
earth’s crust a broad sheet of salt 
water, which, by subsequent heat and 
pressure, crystalized and became salt. 

In fact, it would seem that the en- 
tire valley of the Mississippi from the 
Alleghenies to the Rocky Mountains 
must have been submerged and up- 
heaved, probably at the same time 
with the lake region, if we may judge 
from the volcanic rocks and mineral 
deposits which abound in different 
parts of the valley’s broad domains. 

In Louisiana, an oil company, in 
1886, struck, at the depth of six hun- 
dred and fifteen feet, an extensive bed 
of pure sulphur, twenty feet thick, 
which was unquestionably deposited 
by volcanic action in some remote 
geological age. 

We have further proof of volcanic 
disturbances in the fact that there are 
three distinct ridges of land bordering 
the southerly shore of Lake Erie, 
which are composed of the same ma- 
terial as the present shore, and which 
correspond with its angles. These 
ridges lie from one to three miles 
apart, and vary in height above the 
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present level of the lake from eighty 
to three hundred feet. They were 
evidently, at some former period, the 
boundaries of the lake. The lake 
must have been at one time at least 
six hundred feet deep, instead of an 
average depth of seventy feet as at 
present. These ancient boundaries 
indicate that the lake was suddenly 
drained of a share of its waters at 
three widely different periods. This 
must have been done by three equally 
sudden subsidences of the lake and 
the region southeasterly of it in the 
direction of the St. Lawrence river. 
It is simply a question of time how 
soon Niagara Falls will reach Black 
Rock, and drain Lake Erie. 

It is not possible that polar gla- 
ciers could have excavated the basins 
of the lakes and left the islands, un- 
disturbed, where they now are. It 
can not be true, therefore, that polar 
glaciers striated the rocks at Kelly's 
Island and Sandusky Bay, or at other 
points on the lake coast. The stri- 
ations or grooves which are seen in 
the rocks were probably made by vol- 
canic eruptions in the bed of the lake 
which lifted the islands into their pres- 
ent positions. These eruptions would, 
of course, cause a sudden overflow of 
the lake, and, if occurring in the win- 
ter, would lift vast sheets of ice with 
the water and carry in rushing cur- 
rents, ice, sand and boulders, and thus 
striate the surface rocks on the islands 
and along the lake coast. 

These striations or grooves ought 
not to be accepted as a proof of a 
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glacial period, for the reason, that 
similar markings or grooves are to be 
seen on the highest mountains as well 
as in the valleys to a greater or less 
extent in every part of the world, and, 
in all probability, were produced by 
igneous and aqueous forces, the only 
instrumentalities which Nature seems 
to have employed or needed in giving 
to the earth its present aspects. 

We all know that earthquakes are of 
frequent occurrence in the world. 
The whole number, as statistics show, 
exceeds five hundred per annum. 
Fifty or more have occurred in the lake 
region and Mississippi Valley within 
the last half century. 

At New Madrid, in 1811, an earth- 
quake sunk several islands into the 
Mississippi river, lifted and broke the 
earth’s crust into yawning chasms, 
created new lakes, and set back the 
current of the river eighteen miles. 
The shocks continued for several days 
and changed materially the aspects of 
that region of the country. 

The earthquake, at Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1886, was still more 
disastrous in its effects. It not only 
fractured the earth’s crust, but de- 
stroyed a considerable part of the city 
and killed a number of citizens. The 
shocks were repeated for several days 
and felt throughout nearly all the 
Southern states. In fact, overwhelm- 
ing earthquakes may occur at any 
time when least expected. 

Geology, though comparatively a 
modern science, is based on visible 
facts which are verified by the con- 
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stant activities of Nature; while Gla- - 


ciology, though called a science, is 
based on an assumption of facts which 
never existed. The glacial theory is, 
therefore, nothing more than a phan- 
tom flitting in the twilight of science. 

The grand problem of the creation, 
however, cannot be solved; nor can 
the antiquity of man, or the conditions 
of his origin, be traced to any definite 
geological era. Yet we live in an age 
of philosophers, who seem to think 
the impossible possible. But when 
we consider that the universe has 
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neither centre nor circumference, we 
are lost in the limitless field that lies 
open to scientific investigation, and 
shrink with a feeling of instinctive 
awe and reverence from the attempt to 
explore it. In a field of thought so 
vast and unlimited, we are lost for the 
want of a thought broad enough and 
strong enough to grasp the infinite. 
The revelations of science, however, 
assure us that a divine intelligence 
pervades the universe—the intelligence 
of a paternal Sovereignty that is 


crowned with stars. 
Harvey RIcE. 





THE WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY—AN IMPORTANT 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue twenty-fourth annual meeting 


of the Western Reserve Historical 
Society was held in the assembly 
rooms of the Board of Education 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on June 19, 
1891. It was a gathering of unusual 
interest, because of the strenuous 
efforts now being made to secure by 
purchase, the building in which the 
Society is now located. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the President, C. C. Baldwin, and, on 
motion of Vice-President J. H.Sargent, 
Ex-President R. B. Hayes, an active 
member of the Society, presided. The 
ex-president came to the city for the 
express purpose of attending the meet- 
ing, and on taking the chair said: 

“The city of Cleveland has become 
greatly interested in works of educa- 
tion. This city is taking its place 


among the great cities of the country 
in being interested in and doing all 
useful and progressive things. Ido 
not remember with confidence its exact 
rank among the largest, leading cities, 
but it is to be found among the ten 
highest. Historical societies are not 
popular among the people, as a rule. 
We grow historical as we grow older. 
People in the big cities have little time 
to devote to this work, but_we are 
growing, and it is now time that the 
work was pushed vigorously and 
successfully. Much has been done in 
the past by Colonel Whittlesey and 
others, who might be named. The 
question now is, whether we shall have 
a suitable place in which to enlarge 


‘and to comfortably carry on the work 


of the society. The opportunity is now 
offered, I understand, to obtain a suit- 
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able place for a permanent and 
acceptable home. There is no better 
field for this work than right here on 
the Western Reserve. There’are many 
families having valuable historical 
records anddocuments. These families 
are only awaiting a place where the 
records may be safely kept. The fact 
that you are here, ina busy city like 
this, is proof enough that you are in- 
terested in the work of the society. 

“It was in 1834,” he continued, “in 
the month of June, fifty-seven years 
ago, that I passed through Cleveland 
pretty thoroughly. It had then 4,000 
inhabitants. A boy then twelve years 
old, with his eyes open, I am able to 
recall with distinctness the memories 
of that visit. Coming as I have to 
Cleveland since many times, 1 know 
the city, and I feel as if I had an inter- 
est in it. I remember talking with 
General Grant after his tour around 
the world. I asked him if he saw any 
cities abroad which pleased him better 
than those at home. He replied that 
he had not. He said that he found no 
cities during his travels which equaled 
the three (all lake cities) in this coun- 
try which he considered the most at- 
tractive. He named Cleveland, De- 
troit and Milwaukee. Cleveland, con- 
sidered as an attractive city, as a city 
having a great future, and Cleveland 
considered as being large and pros- 
perous, is to be counted among the 
cities on the globe that are notable.”. 

The Secretary, Mr. D.W. Manchester, 
next presented his report for the year 
just ended, which proved most inter- 
esting. It was as follows: 
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In some. respects the past year 
has, perhaps, been the most satisfac- 
tory and important of any in the 
career of the society. It has made 
substantial progress in various direc- 
tions—it has made many new friends 
amongst the community, while its old 
ones and its members appear to have 
become revived, and to have evinced 
a warm and growing interest in its 
welfare. The general public, too, 
seems to have opened its eyes to the 
fact that our rooms are not only a 
place to amuse and interest, but to 
instruct and educate as well. In short, 
we seem to be regarded, as nota fix- 
ture only, but a necessity. The num- 
ber of visitors has been probably 
greater than during the preceding 
year, and the purpose of the visits has 
been less for sight seeing and the pass- 
ing away of time than for study, criti- 
cal and scientific examination of our 
museum, consulting the rare and 
valuable books of reference in the 
library, our 1,200 bound volumes and 
upwards of newspapers, our maps, 
atlases, and the society’s own publi- 
cations. 

The additions to the library and 
museum are: Bound books, by pur- 
chase, 181; by donation, 203; by 
exchange, 89 ; total bound books, 473. 
Pamphlets: By purchase, 67; by 
donation, 356; by exchange, 186; 
total, 609. Periodicals, 100; bound 
volumes of newspapers, 16; single 
newspapers, 150; manuscripts of 
various kinds, 85 ; total additions to 
library, 1,433. There have been added 
to the museum, pieces, 82, making the 





_ ,hation, and the war of 1812. 
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entire additions to the rooms, 1,515. 
Among the valuable additions to the 
library may be mentioned 68 volumes 
of the Annual Register from 1748 to 
1824—embracing those important 
periods in American history, the war 
of the Revolution, the birth of the 
We have 
also added colonial records of Connecti- 
cut; many volumes of genealogies ; 
a complete set of Michigan Pioneer 
Historical Society publications ; publi- 
cations of the Prince Society ; History 
of the Upper Ohio Valley, in two large 
quarto volumes; the Charlemagne 


Tower collections of colonial laws of 
Pennsylvania ; the final volume of the 
diary of Thomas Robbins, a pioneer 
missionary on the Reserve, 1803-1806 ; 


vitalrecords of Rhode Island and that 
masterly and invaluable work, com- 
piled by the State of Connecticut ata 
cost of $60,000, ‘‘ Record of Connecti- 
cut Soldiers in the War of the Revolu- 
tion.” Wehave also completed our 
sets of the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography and of the 
Narragansett Historical Register. De- 
serving of mention also in this con- 
nection is the very fine quarto edition 
of the Ely genealogy, presented by 
Hon. Heman Ely, of Elyria. 

Valuable additions of government 
publications have also been made, as 
well as the various State publications, 
which are much inquired after. We 
are endeavoring, through our State 
representatives and other sources, to 
get complete sets of such, for they 
contain a vast fund of the most useful 
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information. The annual reports of 
the city and the publications of its sev- 
eral departments have also been looked 
after. A great variety of valuable 
information has been culled from local 
papers, pamphlets, leaflets and mis- 
cellaneous issues. We do not allow 
the wrapper of a newspaper or pam- 
phlet, or an old newspaper used to 
protect a package of books purchased, 
to go into the waste basket until they 
have first been thoroughly scanned for 
some item of news, biographical, his- 
torical or genealogical. In illustration, 
a Connecticut newspaper which came 
with books purchased in Boston, con- 
tained the date of the birth and death 
of a person whom a gentleman living 
in Buffalo, engaged in preparing a 
genealogy of his family, had long 
sought to ascertain. Grateful acknowl- 
edgement was made, with expression 
of kind regard for our usefulness and 
thoughtfulness. Indeed, we have en- 
deavored to follow the advice of 
Macaulay, that nothing which in any 
way casts a ray on former habits, 
opinions and modes and methods of 
life should be omitted from history. 
The great English historian tells how 
an artist from the bits of broken glass 
thrown aside by another was able to 
construct a beautiful cathedral window. 
So this society, by being zealously 
watchful, has rescued many a gem 
from the dirt and rubbish and given it 
deserved and beautiful setting. <A 
number of interesting and valuable 
donations have been made to the 
museum, notably by Mr. J. H. Wade, 
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Jr., a life-sized portrait in oil by Alonzo 
Pease, of Professor S. F. B. Morse; 
life-size crayon of the late S. V. Hark- 
ness and Selah Chamberlain; also 
from Mr. A. St. John Newberry, a 
painting by Clough of the interior of 
‘Floral Hall,” Cleveland Sanitary 
Fair, 1863. In a note with the present 
Mr. Newberry says: ‘‘It seems to me 
the picture has decided historical merit. 
It is 24x36 inches in size, and cost-my 
father, for whom it was painted, $150, 
without the frame.” It is an interest- 
ing reminder of the great war days 
and of the loyalty and devotion to the 
country and its soldiers of the people 
of Northern Ohio. We have likewise 


received from A. W. Humphreys, Esq., 
of New York City, executor of the late 
James A. Briggs, a package of auto- 


graph letters from Joshua R. Giddings, 
which relate largely to the exciting 
anti-slavery times, and contain much 
political history of that and later 
periods, together with reminiscences 
of men who were prominent in public 
affairs in Ohio and the country at 
large. 

The society has distributed during 
the year 350 of its own publications 
and duplicates, 475 in all. It has re- 
ceived and answered some 2,000 let- 
ters and postal cards and sent out 
some 1,500 circulars. These distri- 
butions have gone to nearly every 
State in the Union and many foreign 
countries. ‘Lhe annual report of a 
year ago showed that the library then 
contained 8,004 bound volumes, 11,466 
pamphlets, and 1,117 bound volumes 
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of newspapers. With the additions of 
the year we have: bound volumes, 
8,477; pamphlets, 11,975; bound 
volumes of newspapers, I, 117 ; period- 
icals, 100, a total of 21,685. The 
membership has been increased by 
one life, six annual, and seventeen 
corresponding members. Four life 
members have died—Mr. Seymour W. 
Baldwin, of Elyria ; Mr. Horace Kelly, 
Mr. J H. Wade, and Mr. D. W. Cross, 
of this city, and one annual, Mr. Selah 
Chamberlain, and one honorary, Hon. 
George Bancroft. Memorial sketches 
of these individuals will appear in the 
customary obituary notices in order 
in our regular publications. Five new 
societies, the National Museum of 
Antiquity, Edinburgh, Scotland ; 
Hyde Park Historical Society, Massa- 
chusetts ; Historical Society, Southern 
California; West Virginia Historical 
and Antiquarian Society, of West Vir- 
ginia; and Bostonian Society, Massa- 
chusetts, have been added to our 
exchange list. : 

In December, 1890, the society re- 
sumed its public meetings and gave a 
series of free public lectures. ‘‘ Glacial 
Man in Ohio,” by Mr. W. C. Mills, of 
New Comerstown, was the subject of 
the first Mr. Mills exhibited the 
palzolith found by him in Tuscarawas 
county in 1889, which has attracted 
attention of scientific men in Massa- 
chusetts and at Washington as being 
one of the most important finds in 
many years. It is deposited in the 
society’s rooms. The second meeting 
in January was a paper by Mr. C. P. 
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Leland, a member of the society ‘and 
auditor of tte LL S. & M. S. R. R.,, 
entitled ‘‘The Rise and Fall of a Rail- 
way Company Fifty Years Ago.” It 
was an entertaining account of the 
Ohio Railway from Fairport through 
Cleveland to Toledo in 1836. Also in 
January Mr. John H. Sargent, one of 
our vice-presidents, read a paper on 
the ‘‘ History of the Harbor of Cleve- 
land,” a topic at that time of much 
local interest. In February, Professor 
Edward W. Claypool, of Akron, pre- 
sented a paper on “ Plants of the Ice 
Period.” March 18, Professor Wright, 
of Oberlin, delivered a most interesting 
address on ‘‘ Recent Discoveries Con- 
cerning Pre-historic Man of the Pacific 
Coast.” All these meetings were of 
interest and value to the public anda 


credit to the society, and were attended 
by people from near and remote local- 
ities in the State. The average attend- 
ance at these meetings was 184, which 
is unusually large for entertainments 
given by historical societies. In short, 
our experience was unlike and like a 


certain Eastern and older society 
which reported that the attendance at 
its lecture was quite small, but that 
‘‘more stayed than went away.” The 
society is growing in importance and 
usefulness. It is being appreciated 
and valued more day by day. School 
children, Protestant and Catholic, with 
their teachers visit it for observation, 
study, and comparison. Educators 
high in position in this and other 
States seek its rooms, its exhibits, and 


its library, and acd to their store of __ 
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knowledge and bear it away to give 
into other hands and other minds. 
Professional men, lawyers, physicians, 
divines, newspaper men, come here 
and partake of our garnered stores. 
Such calls and visits are increasing, 
and best of all is that we never yet 
have failed to give them the informa- 
tion sought, or put them in the way to 
obtain it. To illustrate, a student in 
one of our prominent local educational 
institutions came for information to be 
used in his thesis. He remarked, after 
a short stay, ‘‘I have obtained more 
here in two hours than anywhere else 
in two weeks.” We have made seventy- 
eight publications, every one of them 
of great historical or scientific value. 
They are sought after far and near, 
much beyond our facilities to supply. 
Especially are they appreciated by 
other societies and institutions of 
learning. In a catalogue of books 
published in 1890, relating to Ohio, a 
biographer of national fame says that 
our publications are the most valuable 
collection of pamphlets yet published 
relating to the West. One of these 
pamphlets furnished much information 
used in an important case .recently 
before the United States Supreme 
Court. I venture to say that, if this 
society had done nothing else, if it had 
no other record than these publica- 
tions, they alone give evidence of its 
right to have lived and to live. Several 
of its members have furnished contri- 
butions to standard publications that 
have commanded respectful considera- 
tion and notice from literary men 
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and historical writers throughout the 
country. We are doing good, bene- 
fiting people at home and abroad. 
Almost daily, letters are received from 
localities near or remote for informa- 
tion on various topics. It is only 
recently that a letter came from far 
away New Zealand, making important 
inquiry. Not long since, a prominent 
citizen of California, unknown to us 
personally, but not unfamiliar with the 
society’s work and reputation, wrote 
for certain specific information, say- 
ing: ‘‘I write you hecause I do not 
know where else I will be as likely to 
get what I want.” To-day, a request 
was received from a historical writer, 
and published in Virginia, asking the 
loan by us of a periodical for purposes 
of consultation in preparing matter for 
the press. To-day, also, the lecturer 
on history in Mount Union College, 
makes similar request for one of our 
own publications, and it is a very 
common thing for letters to be sent in 
by individuals or institutions that have 
received them with the endorsements, 
‘‘referred to the Historical Society.” 
Our standing with other societies and 
institutions is high and honorable, and 
we are on the exchange list of nearly 
all of the 215 societies in the United 
States. Historical interest and study 
are on the increase throughout the 
country and there is a great awaken- 
ing among all societies. 

We must keep in step and touch 
with this awakening spirit and move- 
ment. As illustrative of this general 
feeling, and of the importance of 
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establishing and sustaining historical 
societies, and the growing interest 
already referred to, it may be men- 
tioned that Massachusetts did not 
organize a society until 170 years after 
her settlement. New York organized 
hers not until 1804,*Maine 1822, New 
Hampshire about the same time, while 
in the newer states recently admitted 
the first care, after setting up and 
setting to running the machinery of 
State government, has been to estab- 
lish historical societies, that the history 
and record of those States, and of the 
men and women who formed them, 
might be preserved to all time. ‘‘The 
Historical Society is the point of 
attraction for those whose tastes are 
similar, and it gives opportunties for 
the preparation of papers which often 
in a brief form embody the results of 
much careful research.” I will not 
say that it is a test of character to 
belong to a historical society, but may 
it not be said to be an index of char- 
acter? I have given but the merest 
outlines of what we have been doing 
and of what we are. Far more could, 
ought to be said, It is well, however, 
to be reminded of what constitutes a 
historical society. It is not a reared 
mass of stone and brick, not a mere 
location, a building, but what is with- 
in, its members, its publications, its 
elevating and educational character, 
its record. It has been said thata 
book should be valued not for what it 
contains, but for what can be got out 
of it. The Western Reserve Historical 
Society is valued both for what it con- 
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tains and for what you can get out of 
it. 

Early in this report it was remarked 
that the affairs of the society during 
the past year have been unusually 
satisfactory. Not the least gratifying 
have been the favorable comments and 
praise bestowed by visitors, scholars, 
and professional men from the older 

‘and Eastern States and societies, upon 
the valuable library we have collected, 
and the rare good taste and judgment 
shown in selection. The society’s 
growth has been substantial, its pro- 
gress wonderful, especially when it is 
remembered that it has received no 
aid save such as its friends and mem- 
bers have voluntarily furnished. Such 
a condition of things eloquently speaks 
of the intelligence and devotion of its 
members and of the harmony that has 
universally prevailed. And when you 
are told that this degree of excellence 
and efficiency, and this state of prom- 
inence have been attained through the 
efforts of those who have continually 
had a great press of other outside 
business on their hands, I think your 
wonder and respect will deepen and 
increase. You will thus see that it 
demands and should have the entire 
and undivided, constant, personal 
services of some one. It has existed 
and grown for a quarter of a century. 
That is nota long time, and yet it is. 
Then, when this society was organized, 
were living in our midst men and 
women who came here with the origi- 
nal pioneers and who assisted in es- 
tablishing the foundations and devel- 
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oping the resources and industries of 
the country. They knew all about its 
early history, and their lives and 
examples gave tone and character to 
it. Butas we turn back to the past, 
we are at once also turned to look at 
the tuture. “We dislike to think of 
anything that has been done, as having 
accomplished itself, and as having 
nothing to do with the years to come.” 
So this society, although in the twenty- 
five years of its existence, it has 
accomplished really great and credit- 
able things, feels that it yet belongs 
more to the future than to the past, 
because, as they become appreciated 
and understood in relation to society, 
historical, antiquarian, and scientific 
study and research and investigation 
will be prosecuted with greater zeal, 
and become more interesting, and 
valuable, and important to mankind 
as time bears on. It would seem, 
then, to be the part of wisdom and of 
duty, that the members and friends of 
this society, gave it aid and encourage- 
ment that shallplace itin line and 
touch with the awakening and piogres- 
sive interest and spirit in- historical 
matters that isso apparent and so 
important 

Then followed a very able address 
of President C. C. Baldwin upon ‘‘ New 
Methods of History.” Said he: Most 
fiistories written in days gone by, have 
been justly subject to the criticism 
placed upon them by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ; of relating what was useless 
and nothing useful, omitting all narra- 
tion of modes of life, thought, state of 
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civilization or manners, except so far 
as they were here and there incident- 
ally revealed. But to suit the intelli- 
gent reader of to-day, there must be 
made for hima new and later narra- 
tive ; written with a different view, with 
a different grouping of facts, combined 
more by sociological relation than by 
time. Nor are the mnemonic triumphs 
of earlier days considered of value. 
Learned teachers select epochs, or 


write monographs on some historical 
topic, and refer the willing student 
more to the original authorities. What 
might seem a narrower learning is 
really broader and deeper and vastly 
more useful and thoughtful. It is much 
pleasanter also, for it is more delightful 


to be acquaiuted with one period, or 
even one man of olden times, than to 
commit to memory a worn out time 
card. 

The popular impetus, started by Sir 
Walter Scott, the novelist, and Ma- 
caulay, the historian, more intelligently 
carried on by Arnold, Stubbs, Lecky, 
Freeman and Rogers, in England, and 
by American authors as well, has since 
our Centennial spread over our coun- 
try. It must be that every age will 
look upon the past for itself, that much 
that formerly was most prominent is 
of little consequence, while from the 
germ of smaller things, of ideas or 
experience which in their youth 
seemed little—have grown great 
things. In no other way can the his- 
tory of man develop. But the change 
in our day is broader. For the first 
time there is a general disposition to 
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apply to history the scientific methods 
which mankind has slowly learned, 
and which should be applied to all of 
life. Histories of development in dif- 
ferent lines of epochs, biographies of 
leaders, commonwealths treated from 
such views as give unity and dramatic 
interest abound. Many of them are 
small but instructive. I am sure one 
may learn more from Mr. John Fiske’s’ 
little book for young people on the 
Revolution than from many a larger 
book on that war. Mr. Freeman’s 
little book on the English Constitution 
isan excellent example of the life that 
may be givenin asmall compass to a 
seemingly abstruse subject. Mr. 
Fiske’s ‘‘ Beginning of New England” 
is instinct with the fine qualities of life. 

Mr. Froude has a curious essay on 
‘« The Science of History.” The paper 
does not seem to me to be as clearly 
reasoned as it might have been, but it 
has the very high quality of exciting 
thought in the reader, possibly the 
more than if it were a more analytical 
and deductive paper. He is of the 
opinion that history is not a science, 
because it is liable to be disturbed by 
human volition, and that it is impossi- 
ble to tell the future with precision. He 
says further that history has often 
seemed to him'like a child’s box of 
letters, with which one can spell any 
word he pleases. “Let,” says he, 
‘your theory of history be what you 
will, you will find no difficulty in pro- 
viding facts to proveit.” ; 

But a proper analysis leaves to his- 
tory all itsdignity. Past experience is 
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the basis of all learning—while history 
may not of itself be a science, the 
scientific method should be applied to 
it; while all the history of man may 
not be coterminous with sociology, yet 
it contains the material for that and 
other learning. From past experience 
comesall science. Its aggregate is all 
civilization—learning its lessons is 
progress. So strongly has that been 
sometimes felt that Mr. Freeman has 
declared ‘‘that history is but past 
politics, and that politics are but 
present history.” 

America is a fertile field for history 
in its many commonwealths, its re- 
cent life, and the short time from 
savagery to a highcivilization. Ameri- 


can stude :ts are doing much for the 


new methods. As an example, the 
Johns Hopkins school with its mono- 
graphs on subjects constitutional, mun- 
icipal, general and local, is rapidly 
accumulating material which, by the 
comparative methods, will be most 
fruitful. To speak again of Mr. Fiske, 
another of his little books on Civil 
Government shows what active life 
there is in such mode of study, for he 
shows large obligations to their publi- 
cations. The difficulty of assuring or 
foretelling the future with certainty 
applies to all sociology. Where there 
is one cause it may be certain to pro- 
duce one effect, but where, as in the 
life of man, there are many forces 
operating with and against each other, 
andin many ways we can only say 
that a causetends to produce a certain 
result, but to be able to say that is 


science. History is many sided and 
in many ways lies close to science. 
Sociology in all its branches may well 
be science, and the seeming uncertainty 
of the future in history is not because 
causes do not tend to produce certain 
results, and will if undisturbed, but 
because in the more complicated af- 
fairs of man there are so many causes 
tending to various results, and to learn 
and appreciate all the causes which 
may be acting at once, is too strong a 
problem. And if indeed we can get 
the popular mind to believe that gov- 
ernment, national, state, and munici-' 
pal, like all other science, is to be 
learned from past experience, we may 
expect an advance to arise indeed, and 
which will not spend its strength in 
vain endeavor as in Horace the Adri- 
atic 

‘sWastes the eaten Tuscan shore in wintry 

strife.” , 

A striking feature of the intellectual 
life of to-day is the general prevalence 
of different views of economies and 
modes of government. Restless, and 
often lawless and bloody conflicts, 
seem to threaten the present condition 
of man, and timid souls fear much. 
The air is full of differing theories. 
Hardly two persons would completely 
agree. How should they and why is 
their condition not healthy? In the 
past, economies and government have 
been no part of school learning. An 
education designed to fit a young man 
for life, has taught him arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, a little science, 
the dead skeleton of history, but 
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nothing of its teachings, and nothing 
in the science of business which is to 
be his pursuit for life, his foundation 
in success if he gets it. The slim 
forms of business are offered to be 
taught by commercial schools in a few 
weeks. Economies—the science of 
practical life, has not been taught at 
all in common schools nor nearly as 
much as it should be in scientific 
methods in colleges. Other sciences 
are to be learned and taught from 
experience, but social science using 
all forces of nature and the motives 
which meet in man—most complicated 
and difficult of all science—has still 
indulged in theory and unscientific 
methods. If, then, in consequence of 
such education as makes a general 
activity of mind—but has taught noth- 
ing of the laws of business or political 
life—there is general activity in theory, 
the more theories and the more general 
the discussion of and interest in them 
the better so that the administration 
of life may be well thought out. As 
to be expected, such theories have 
generally elements of weakness. But 
the tendencies of the times are plainly 
seen. There has been a most inade- 
quate social science. It is not yet 
fairly past the theoretic stage with 
which every science is hampered at its 
outset. Men like to plan a system 
rather than to drudge in minutize to 
arrive at certainty. 

Man has passed a stage where the 
end of government and economics was 
to favora few. Then followed to favor 
the aggregate wealth without regard 
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to distribution—the arithmetical state 
of balance of trade, of too much gov- 
ernment and too little, ‘too much pro- 
tection, and a complete theory of 
‘laissez faire.” The ‘‘laissez faire” 
theory is followed by the theories of a 
paternal government. Lately has been 
recognized the historical school, which 
is now rising to the ascendancy, who 
are treating the science of life on 
Baconian models, with the same 
methods which have made a solid 
basis for every flourishing science. 
And a learned and humane economist, 
Dr. kichard T. Ely, quotes to me with 
approval the words of that leader in 
the new history, Dr. Herbert B. Adams, 
that ‘‘ Political Economy is becoming 
historical, and history is becoming 
economic.” To be accurate, the offices, 
rights and duties of government and 
the governed, how best conducted and 
the best rules of economics in private 
hands, must be determined by the 
experience of history; there is no 
other. The historical school, bound 
to no theory, but to the scientific mode 
of learning, is growing strong, both 
here and abroad. The writers of pure 
theory are already being followed by 
wiser and more learned men, who in- 
telligently study the past to make safe 
the future. 

It is the office of a Historical Society 
to carry from age to age, and to keep 
for each age such material as may be 
wanted, and such societies should be, 
and will be if rightly supported and 
appreciated, a practical and most val- 
uable school of education. Past his- 
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tory is wider than Mr. Freeman’s defi- 
nition; man’s actions are not simply 
economical. Mr. Freeman elsewhere 
says “History is a moral lesson.” 
Man has passions and a moral sense. 
He has generosity, fine feelings, which 
are in character above views purely 
selfish and such views of his religious 
duty as cannot be explained on the 
principle of weighing the most eco- 
nomic good to himself. He stands in 
Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘First Principles,” as 
matter of science upon the margin, 
or rather on each side the margin, 
between the knowable and unknow- 
able; the world on one side and Deity 
on the other. There are as fine pictures 
in history as in fiction, of romance, 
of pathos, of tragedy, and of comedy. 
If one reads Mr. Parkman’s ‘Jesuits in 
North America” with no better business 
or governmental practical education, 
yet he is not a good or a manly man 
if he does not feel greater courage and 
devotion to high minded and less mis- 
taken notions of religion than those 
held by Mr. Parkman’s heroes. 

I have lately said elsewhere, that the 
pleasures of history are akin to travel, 
and that he who well understood the 
life of a prior period of his own local- 
ity, had traveled abroad. The chief 
pleasure and profit of foreign travel 
consists in comparison, and those mat- 
ters are most interesting and instructive 
which differ from our own country. 
The same rules obtained in the survey 
of history, so that those matters which 
are useful are at the same time inter- 
esting. The comparative methods of 


modern times have been most pro- 
2 
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ductive. I need hardly mention com- 
parative philology, so directly result- 
ing from history. Professor Rogers’ 
‘Work and Wages” and “Economic 
Interpretation of History,” Professor 
Freeman’s ‘‘Comparative Politics,” 
and numerous other examples might 
be named, andea late book in an inter- 
national series is named ‘‘Comparative 
Literature.” Our own country, with 
its thirteen original colonies and its 
many younger commonwealths, af- 
fords a fine field. I know none better 
than Ohio to easily compare different 
races, and partly by research original 
for that purpose. Palaeolithic man was 
here. These followed builders of vast 
earth works. Later, the neolithic races, 
then the French, the English, and the 
American, a mixture of different stocks, 
and from an absolutely savage condi- 
tion to the highest advance of civiliza- 
tion is but very little over one hundred 
years. 

The hard problems of municipal 
government must be worked out with 
the careful use of history by each 
municipality ; for if each is to be gov- 
erned only by its present experience it 
is but too plain there will be an expen- 
sive series of ignominious mistakes. 
Never has there been such promise of 
interesting narratives, of entertaining 
knowledge of past times, and of prac- 
tical wisdom for the present and the 
future as is likely to result from the 
new methods in history. 

The present and past work of the So- 
ciety is referred to by the Cleveland 
Leader as follows : 

‘It is a pleasureto note from the 
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reports made at the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting Friday, that the West- 
ern Reserve Historical Society is in a 
more than usually satisfactory condi- 
tion Cleveland has few organizations 
which deserve warmer encouragement, 
or are doing a more laudable work 
than this one. The necessity of col- 
lecting historical facts from time to 
time before the sources become ob- 
scure or the records destroyed is ob- 
vious, and the wisdom of preserving 
the reminders of early days and other 
times is equally manifest. This is the 
dual field occupied by the society, and 
every one who has had a _ chance to 
learn its reputation among historical 
authorities in the East knows that it 
fills it ably. Its collection of facts 
bearing upon the early history of 
Northern Ohio has already attracted 
wide attention and won warm praise 
from those interested in historical sub- 
jects. One noted authority has pro- 
nounced its pamphlets, some seventy- 
eight in number, the most valuable 
collection of facts relating to the west 
yet published. As time goes on these 
works will become more and more 
valuable because of the 


increasing 
difficulty with which the information 
they contain can be secured from origi- 


In this one branch of its 
work it is performing a service to the 
cause of history which cannot be easily 
over estimated, and which merits the 
warmest recognition from the public. 

“Its other work, that of gathering 
interesting and curious things con- 
nected with the history of Ohio into a 


nal sources. 
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museum is of much interest. It affords 
the means for observing many interest- 
ing things in the every-day life of the 
forefathers, and excites a popular in- 
terest in historical studies that is of 
very great value. Itpreserves glimpses 
of the life of past generations that aid 
in appreciating history, and give a 
local color to what otherwise might be 
considered dry records. 

“Comparatively few persons in 
Cleveland appreciate what an excellent 
historical museum this society pos- 
sesses, because the quarters it now 
occupies are cramped and unsatisfac- 
tory. It ought by all means to be 
given better rooms, and as it now has 
the opportunity to secure an excellent 
building centrally located and admir- 
ably adapted for its purpose at a very 
low price, the money ought to be forth- 
coming at once. If this building is 
secured, the museum will speedily be- 
come the most noted historical collec- 
tion in the State and one of the most 
valuable in the West, a credit and an 
honor to the city. We hope our busi- 
ness men will be particularly liberal in 
this matter, and see to it that the society 
secures the old Society for Savings 
building, in which to arrange its large 
and valuable collection of rare and 
curious things connected with the past 
of the city and State. Acity can have 
few more priceless possessions than a 
first-class museum.” 

The officers and committee of the 
Society are as follows: 

President, C. C. Baldwin. 

Vice-Presidents, W. J. Gordon, W. 
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P. Fogg, J. H. Sargent, Sam Briggs. 

Elective Curators, (holding over to 
May, 1892)—Levi F. Bauder, Peter 
Hitchcock, Henry N. Johnson; (to May, 
1893)—C. C. Baldwin, Stiles H. Curtiss, 
Rutherford B. Hayes; (to May, 1894) 
Amos Townsend, Douglas Perkins, P. 
H. Babcock. 

Trustees of Invested Funds, Hon. 
Wm. Bingham, Hon. R. P. Ranney, 
Hon. C. C. Baldwin. 

Permanent Curators, Wm. J. Board- 
man, Wm. Bingham, H.C. Ranney, 
James Barnett, Geo. A. Tisdale. 

Corresponding Secretary, Recording 
Secretary and Librarian, D. W. Man- 
chester. 

Treasurer, John B. French. 

COMMITTEES. 


Meetings and Lectures, C. C. Bald- 


win, E. L. MHessenmueller, L. C. 
Hanna, Elroy M. Avery, D. W. Man- 
chester. 

Museum, P. H. Babcock, H. N. 
Johnson, Phil. H. Keese. 

Biography and Obituaries, Sam 
Briggs, H. R. Hatch, C. C. Baldwin, 
D. W. Manchester. 

Genealogies, D. W. Manchester, Sam 
Briggs, J. H. Wade, Jr. 

Ohio Local History and Atlasses, 
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L. F. Bauder, S. H. Curtiss, W. H. Brew, 
J. W. Willard. 

Manuscripts, Douglas Perkins, J. B. 
French, A. T. Anderson. 

Printing, Lee McBride, J. B. French, 
A. L. Withington. 

Public Documents, Hon. Amos 
Townsend, Hon. Wm. Bingham, Gen. 
R. B. Hayes, H. N. Johnson, Hon. T. 
E. Burton. 

Photographs and Views, J. F. Ryder, 
E. Decker, Miss L. T. Guilford. 

' Newspaper Paper Files, E. H. Per- 
due, H. S. Sherman, L. E. Holden, 
James D. Cleveland, John M. Wilcox. 

Coins, H. N. Johnson, Miss M. E. 
Ingersoll, W. H. Barris. 

Finance, Hon. R. P. Ranney, Hon. 
Wm. Bingham, Douglas Perkins, W. 
J. Boardman, Jarvis M. Adams, J. D. 
Rockefeller, Gen. James Barnett. 

Societies and Exchanges, Gen. M. 
D. Leggett, E. L. Rich, C. C. Baldwin, 
N. P. Bowlers. 

Military History, Gen. R. B. Hayes, 
Gen. M. D. Leggett, Col. H. N. Whit- 
beck, C. C. Dewstoe, D. H. Kimberly. 

Executive Committee, C. C. Baldwin, 
Douglas Perkins, S. H. Curtiss, J. H. 
McBride, P. H. Babcock. 
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DR. D. 


On the 10th of December, 1890, Dr. 
D. Mills Tucker, for more than thirty 
years a resident and physician of 
Chicago, died at his home in this city. 
He was a cultured and scholarly gen- 
tleman, a successful practitioner of 
medicine, and a worthy and much be- 
loved citizen. The story of his life is 


of interest, not only to the large circle 
of those who knew, esteemed and 
loved him—his neighbors and friends, 
—but to the youth of the land, whocan 


find much to emulate in his career, and 
much to encourage those who have to 
struggle, as did he, to get astart in 
professional life. 

Dr. Tucker was born at Shrews- 
bury, Massachusetts, August 24, 18ry, 
on a farm which had been in the pos- 
session of the family for generations, 
and in a quaint old house built nearlya 
century and a half since, and still occu- 
pied by a member of the Tucker family. 

The Tucker family is one of the 
oldest in New England, Robert 
Tucker, their immigrant ancestor, 
who was born at Dorchester, Eng- 
land, having settled at Weymouth, 
Massachusetts, in 1635. This Robert 
Tucker was baptized in the famous old 
church of Saints Peter and Paul, at 
Milton, England, and wasa son of 
George Tucker, to whom the history 
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of Milton shows Milton Manor to have 
been conveyed by gift of Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1572. 

Robert Tucker was one of the first 
settlers at Weymouth, Massachusetts, 
and with others gave the town its 
name. From there he went to Milton, 
Massachusetts, near the time of its in- 
corporation, and. became its first town 
Recorder. He also served the public 
as selectman and representative to the 
General Court, was a large land owner 
and a man of influence in the commu- 
nity. His home in Milton, built in 1681, 
or prior to that time was still stand- 
ing on its original site no longer ago 
than the year 1887, was occupied by a 
lineal descendant of the builder, and 
was pointed out to visitors as the old- 
est house in the town. He also pur- 
chased of the Indians, lands lying be- 
tween Brookfield and Springfield, and 
other lots at Leicester and Shrewsbury, 
and the farm on which Dr. Tucker was 
born was probably purchased origi- 
nally either by him or his immediate 
descendants from the natives who 
claimed title to it. 

The father of Dr. Tucker was 
“ Deacon ” Eddy Tucker, who in 1881, 
prior to his death, was the oldest set- 
tler of Worcester County. 

Deacon Tucker was a model farmer, 
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a devoted member of the Baptist 
Church and a kind-hearted Christian 
gentleman of the old school, who was 
known by almosteverybody who lived 
within fifty miles of his home, and is 
said never to have had an enemy. His 
son, Dexter Mills Tucker, lived at 
home, did his share of farm work, and 
attended the common schools until he 
was fifteen years of age. At that age 
he left the paternal residence and went 
to Shelborn Falls, where he began a 
systematic course of study at the 
Academy. While there he made sub- 


stantial progress in his studies, and 
also became deeply imbued with re- 
ligious fervor and joined the Baptist 
Church. 

Leaving Shelborn Falls after a time, 


with the consent and approbation of 
his father, he went to Worcester for 
the purpose of, fitting himself to enter 
college. About this time, the good 
deacon began to inquire into his son’s 
plans and purposes for the future, and 
he was not satisfied with the result of 
his inquiries. What he learned was, 
that his son had set his heart upon edu- 
cating himself for a physician and de- 
voting his life to the practice of medi- 
cine. His own idea was that his son 
should enter the ministry, and he 
brought to bear all the influences 
which he could command to induce 
him to abandon his purpose of becom- 
ing a physician. As a last resort, he 
declared that he would only consent 
to give the young man a college edu- 
cation on condition that he should 
promise to fit himself for the ministry. 
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On this point they continued to disa- 
gree for some time, until finally, the 
son determined to shape his own des- 
tiny, and make choice of the profession 
to which he felt himself best adapted, 
without help from his father. 

He accordingly left the academy at 
Worcester, and after teaching school 
for a time went to Boston, where in 
1840, he entered a dry goods storeasa 
clerk. Here he worked his way up 
rapidly and soon acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the trade. With small 
capital he then began the same line of 
business on his own account, associ- 
ating with him later two younger. 
brothers. After he had gotten this 
business fairly started and systemat- 
ized to such an extent that he had 
only to give it general supervision to 
insure a comfortable income, he again 
turned his attention to his cherished 
project of securing a collegiate educa- 
tion ar.d eventually becoming a mem- 
ber of the medical profession. 

Leaving the details of his business to 
be looked after by his brothers, he 
entered Harvard College, applied him- 
self to his studies with all the ardor of 
his young manhood, passed the regu- 
lar examinations and graduated in 
1849. Immediately afterward he be- 
gan the study of medicine, and subse- 
quently received his diploma from the 
medical department of the same uni- 
versity. 

Engaging at once in the practice of 
his profession in Boston, he remained 
there continuously until 1856, when he 
came west andspent six months in 
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Chicago, giving his attention to special 
features of the practice. His intention 
at that time had been tolocate in a 
western city, but at the solicitation 
of his father who was in failing 
health, he returned to the east and 
remained there until 1860. At that 
time he removed to Chicago, and be- 
gan a professional career which ex- 
tended over a period of thirty years, 
every year of that time being devoted 
to earnest, faithful and conscientious 
work. 

A close student in early life, he con- 
tinued to be a close student as long 
as he lived. Thoroughly in love 
with his profession, he regarded 
it his mission to ‘‘heal the sick” 
his pow- 
er; and whether or not he _ re- 
ceived any recompense therefor, was 
tohim a secondary consideration. His 
generous treatment of patients, his 
liberality and kindness of heart, won 
for him not the respect alone, but the 
tender regard of the large clientele 
which he gathered around him in his 
many years of practice. The family 
physician, he became also in scores of 
cases the family adviser in matters 
of business and affairs of other than a 
professional character. A Christian 
gentleman as well as a business man 
whose integrity was never called in 
question, he was looked upon as a 
safe counseloras well as a safe physi- 
cian, and during the later years of his 
life there was no more familiar figure 
to the general public of the south 
division of Chicago—in which Dr. 


whenever it lay within 
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Tucker resided—than that of the white- 
haired, white-bearded, and distin- 
guished looking gentleman who was 
always found ready to respond to every 
call of the afflicted or distressed. 

He became a member of the 
Chicago Medical Society, which had 
been organized in 1855, immediately 
after his coming to Chicago, and in 
1865, was elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the society. He was also 
identified with leading State and 
national societies, and endeavored in 
every proper way to elevate the stand- 
ard of his profession. 

In 1845, while engaged in business 
in Boston, he was married to Miss 
Mary C. Stocking, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, who comes of one of the oldest 
families in that State, her ancestors 
having settled at Glastonbury in 1657. 
This family has been noted for the 
number of its male members who 
have been ministers and doctors. Mrs. 
Tucker's grandfather, known locally as 
‘‘Uncle” Jeremiah Stocking, was the 
father of nine sons, five of whom be- 
came ministers, and two of whom 
entered the medical profession. One 
of the sons was the Rev. Sephronius 
Stocking, a Methodist minister, noted 
as the first presiding elder of the 
‘‘Rock River District,” who died at 
Rockford, Illinois, only a few years 
since. 

Mrs. Tucker survives her husband. 
Edward D. Tucker, an only child, ex- 
tensively interested in the building up of 
the city of Roanoke, Virginia, divides 
his time between that city and Chicago. 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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THE. ENGLISH OFFICES OF 


STATE. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE JOURNALS OF DISCOVERERS AND ADVENTURERS—VIRGINIA’S. EARLY 


DAYS. 


We undertook in our last article to 
give an account of the establishment 
of ‘*The State Paper Office” of Eng- 
gland, of the vast treasures it contains, 
and the principles upon which the 
documents and papers had been classi- 
fied and arranged. 

This it has been found by experience 
to be no easy matter, and in order to 
illustrate this I will give an instance 
which was related by one of the 
assistants, whose duty it was to aid in 
preparing for publication ‘‘ The Calen- 
dars,” known as_ the ‘‘ Foreign” 
‘‘Domestic,” and ‘‘ Colonial.” Taking 
in his hand a large collection of manu- 
scripts of the seventeenth century, 
which contained papers relating to the 
privy council, letters and correspond- 
ence with the king in regard to the 
colonies, he said: 

‘During this early period a separa- 
tion of the colonial from the domestic 
and other series, and a classification of 
the former upon the principles adopted 
in the correspondence of a later date 
has been found to be extremely diffi- 
cult. Papers received from or addressed 
to a governor, commander, or other 
person in a colony or plantation are of 


course strictly colonial, as well as 
those from the secretary of state to and 
from a company of adventurers incor- 
porated for plantation purposes ; but 
when letters pass between the king 
and the privy council, attorney general, 
or other officers residents in England, 
wholly relating to colonial subjects, 
the proper location is somewhat diffi- 
cult to decide. If the principles above 
alluded to had been strictly carried 
out, this calendar (referring to the 
printed calendar of 1660) would have 
certainly been diminished one-half, 
and, historically speaking, have _ be- 
come comparatively useless as a cal- 
endar of state papers relating to the 
colonies. Three of the many instances 
which occur throughout the volume 
will be sufficient to explain this cir- 
cumstance very forcibly. In 1621 will 
be found the ‘Answer of the Virginia 
company to the Walloons and French 
to plant Virginia.’ This paper is clear- 
ly colonial. The request to which the 
above was an answer was, however, 
discovered in the French correspond- 
ence (too late to be inserted in its 
proper order of date), because made to 
the English ambassador in France; 
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yet surely it would be unwise to sep- 
arate these two papers. Again, Secre- 
tary Calvert writes to Secretary Con- 
way in May, 1623, conveying the 
king’s directions with respect to the 
election of new officers of the Virginia 
company, and incloses a letter to the 
treasurer of the same date. The letter 
has been placed in the domestic, the 
inclosure in the colonial series; the 
same has also been done with a letter 
from Secretary Conway to Lord Presi- 
dent Mandeville and the answer. 
This has caused the necessity of a 
careful examination of more than 350 
volumes and bundles of correspond- 
ence, and the result is that upward of 
250 papers have been removed to the 
‘colonial series,’ and more than 800 
abstracted from entry or other books 
already bound or calendared.” 

This incident caused me to pay par- 
ticular attention to the documents and 
papers relating to Virginia, and as the 
state of Illinois was once a portion of 
Virginia and constituted its frontier 
county, I will now proceed to give 
some account of ‘‘The Documentary 
History of Virginia” as found in the 
state paper office in London. 

The earliest English settlement ever 
made in America under royal authority 
was at the mouth of the James river 
in Virginia, and here before me is a 
mass of papers relating to that period 
which is simply appalling. I com- 
mence with the early navigators who 
followed in the wake of the .’ortuguese, 
the Italian, the Venetian, and Spanish 
adventurers, who, after having dis- 
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covered the islands of Madeira and 
the Azores, steered past them to the 
land of spices, and turning the south- 
ern capes set out in search of new 
lands which promised untold wealth 
to the merchants of Europe, new 
dominions to its princes, and heathen 
nations, to the religion of the cross. 
After the fall of the Byzantine empire 
the Christian states which desired to es- 
cape the exactions of the Ottoman pow- 
er transferred their commerce, which 
had during the middle ages been con- 
centrated upon the Mediterranean sea, 
to the Atlantic ocean, and sought a 
pathway to the Indies by that vast 
and trackless waste. The achieve- 
ments of Columbus penetrated the 
court of Henry VII., and soon John 
Cabot, a denizen of Venice, residing at 
Bristol, offered to carry the flag of 
England to “the remotest parts that 
the winds would direct.” He took 
with him his son Sebastian, and in 
1496 embarked in quest of new islands 
and a passage to Asia by the north- 
west. 

After sailing prosperously, as he re- 
ported, for 700 leagues, on the 24th of 
June, 1497, early in the morning, al- 
most fourteen months before Colum- 
bus, on his third voyage, came in sight 
of the main land, and more than two 
years before Amerigo Vespucci sailed 
west of the Canaries, he discovered 
the western continent, probable in the 
latitude of about 56 degrees among 
the dismal cliffs of Labrador. He ran 
along the coast for many leagues, it 
is said for 300, and landed at several 
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points to explore the country. ‘But he 
encountered no human being, although 
there were marks that the region was 
inhabited. He planted on the land a 
large cross with the flag of England, 
and from affection for the republic of 
Venice he added the banner of St. 
Mark, which had never before been 
borne so far. On his homeward voy- 
age he saw on his right hand two 
islands, which for want of provisions 
he could not stop to explore. After an 
absence of three months the happy 
discoverer re-entered Bristol harbor 
where due honors awaited him. The 
king gave him money and encouraged 
him to continue his career. The peo- 
ple called him ‘‘ The Great Admiral ;” 
he dressed in silk, and the English, 
and even Venetians, who chanced to 
be at Bristol, ran after him with such 
zeal that he could enlist for a new 
voyage as many as he pleased. 

A secqnd time Columbus _ brought 
back tidings concerning islands which 
to the end of his life he believed to be 
the outposts of India. The world be- 
gan to be aroused. Shipbuilding be- 
came a great industry, and maritime 
expeditions absorbed the attention of 
sovereign and people alike. Feb. 3, 1498, 
‘* John Kaboto Venician,” according to 
the records, obtained a license to take 
two ships andgo on another voyage, 
but with this license every trace of 
John Cabot disappears and no one 
knows the time or place of his end. 
His second son, Sebastian Cabot, a 
lad not much more than 21, succeeded 
to his designs, and in May, 1498, the 
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same month that Columbus set sail on 
his third voyage, led forth two ships 
from Bristol, with a large company of 
English volunteers, ‘‘to find the north- 
west passage to Cathay and Japan.” 

A few days after Sebastian had left 
port, Vasco da Gama of Portugal, as 
daring and almost as young, turned 
the cape of Good Hope, cleared the 
straits of Mozambique, and “sailed 
beyond Arabia Felix and came in sight 
of Hindoostan.” Sebastian made the 
North American coastin safety, but en- 
countering the icebergs of the north 
and perpetual frosts, was compelled to 
turn back and, borne by the western 
gales, reached home in safety. 

On Ascension Day, 1506, Columbus 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Lord; unto thy hands I 
commend my spirit,” and breathed his 
last. The Roman pontiff, who claimed 
torule the world, did not recognize the 
claims of England to any portion of 
the North America continent, but 
awarded all to Spain and Portugal. 
The successors of Henry VII, did not 
tegard this determination of their 
rights as final, but kept steadily on in 
their course the same as if he did not 
exist. 

The French soon entered the lists, 
and within seven years after the dis- 
covery of the continent, the hardy 
sailors of Brittany and Normandy were 
on the ‘‘Banks of Newfoundland” 
catching the cod and drying them on 
the shore. The history of French ad- 
venture which eventually extended 
from the Gulf ot St. Lawrence to Caho- 
kia and Kaskaskia in our own State, is 
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one of the most thrillrng romances in 
human history. 

Chabot, the admiral of France, in- 
terested France in the design of ex- 
ploring and colonizing the new world. 
James Cartier, a seaman of St. Malo, 
was selected to lead the expedition. 
His several voyages had a permanent 
effectin guiding the attention of France 
to the region of the St. Lawrence. He 
planted a lofty cross upon a point of 
land at the entrance of what is now 
knownas Gaspe Bay, bearing a shield 
with the lilies of France. Leaving 
here in August he bore westward until 
he discovered the great river of Can- 
ada, and ascended it til] he could dis- 
cern land on either side. 


The Spaniards at this time appear 
everywhere. In Cuba, in the southern 


islands, in Mexico and Peru, on the 
southern headlands of America and in 
Florida. They exhibited a_ restless 
energy that knew no bounds—they 
established settlements in Florida and 
then commenced to explore the interior. 
They traversed a large part of the 
continent; they discovered the Miss- 
issippi, the canyons of Colorado, and 
the Pacific coast, and laid to rest De 
Soto in the bed of the Mississippi ; 
and after suffering every privation 
known man returned with courage 
unabated: ; 
There never was such a country as 
that of Spain. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century she was the incubus 
of Europe. Gloomy and portentous 
she chilled the world with her baneful 
shadow. Her old feudal liberties were 
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gone, absorbed in the despotism of 
Madrid. A tyranny of monks and 
inquisitors, with their swarms and 
spies and informers, their racks, their 
dungeons, and their fagots, crushed all 
freedom of thought and speech ; and 
while the Dominican held his reign of 
terror and force, the deeper Jesuit 
guided the mind from infancy into 
those narrow depths of bigotry from 
which it was never to escape.  Politi- 
cal despotism, religious despotism, 
commercial despotism; the hands of 
the government were on every branch 
of industry. Perverse regulations, un- 
certain and ruinous taxes, monopolies, 
encouragements, prohibitions, restric- 
tions, cramped the national energy. 
Mistress of the Indies, Spain swarmed 
with beggars. Yet, verging to decay, 
she had an ominous and appalling 
strength. Her condition was that of 
an athletic man penetrated with dis- 
ease, which had not yet unstrung the 
thews and sinews formed in his days 
of vigor. Philip II. could command 
the service of warriors and statesmen 
developed in the years that were past. 
The gathered energies of ruined feudal- 
ism were wielded by a single hand. 
The mysterious king in his den in the 
escurial, dreary and silent and bent 
like a scribe over his papers, was the 
type and the champion of arbitrary 
power. More than the pope himself 
he was the head of Catholicity. In 
doctrine and in deed the inexorable 
bigotry of Madrid was ever in advance 
of Rome. 

Spain had labored with a wonderful 
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show of success to reduce the world 
under her control. Cortes and Pizzarro 
had exhibited their power in regions 
which they devastated in order to 
spread the gospel among the heathens. 
They had carried death and destruc- 
tion into Mexico and Peru and grasped 
at universal dominion. In the mean- 
time the English navigators were not 
idle, although the marriage of Mary 
to Philip of Spain, had greatly retarded 
all enterprise, and men were fighting 
for their lives. Martin Frobsher is en- 
couraged by Dudley, earl of Warwick; 
to engage in discovering new worlds, 
and Elizabeth waves her handin token 
of favor as he drops down the Thames. 

Drake, the illustrious Corsair, fol- 
lowed in the wake of Magellan and 


acquired great booty in the Spanish 


harbors on the Pacific. Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert and his step-brother, «Raleigh, 
undertook to rival the Spanish naviga- 
tors ; sailed north and south along the 
coast, and Raleigh wentto Guiana and 
up the Orinoco, but misfortune over- 
took them, and Raleigh, after exhaust- 
ing his fortune ‘and enduring every 
hardship, was arraigned for thigh 
treason. Unjustly convicted and, 
after an imprisonment of fifteen years, 
suffered death at the hands of a mon- 
arch, the most contemptible of modern 
times, and that too atthe behest of 
Spain, to the everlasting disgust of all 
Englishmen, world without end. 

We mourn over the barbarous treat- 
ment and untimeiy end of that great 
statesman who did so much to ad- 
vance the colonization of: the United 


States, and it is some consolation to 
think that after the lapse of nearly 
two centuries, the State of North Caro- 
lina commemorated his name by call-, 
ing their capital ‘‘the City of Raleigh.’ 
But what has Virginia done to preserve 
his memory? Raleigh died before the 
realization of his hopes, but as Daniels, 
the poet laureate of England, said : 
‘¢Who in time knows whither we may vent 
The treasures of our tongue? To what 
strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent 
T’ enrich unknowing nations with our 
stores ? 
What worlds in th’ yet unformed accident 

May come refined with th’ accents that are 

ours ?”’ 

It is impossible to enumerate all 
who took part in the early explorations 
of these western seas, but we cannot 
pass over Bartholomew Gosnold, the 
intrepid navigator who remained till 
death devoted to the English coloniza- 
tion of Virginia, Grenville and Rich- 
ard Hakluyt, the enlightened and able. 
historian of these commercial enter- 
prises, Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Sir 
John Popham, the lord chief justice of 
England, of Newport and Martin Pring 
and Roberval, Parmenius, and Gilbert 
and many others who went down at 
sea in their frail barks, powerless with 
all their skill to cope successfully with 
the warring elements without the favor 
of heaven. 

The Dutch, who occupied the little 
subfluvium confederacy hard by the 
North sea, had begun to make their 
power felt, and their heavy ships were 
found in the West Indian Archipelago, 
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in the harbors of China and Japan, 
among the tropical islands of the In- 
dian ocean, and the harbors of North 
America. They established trading 
houses on the coast of Guiana, in Java, 
and Brazil, drew slowly up past the 
Jersey coast, and dropped anchor at 
New York and took possession of the 
fairest and most beautiful river in 
many respects in the new world. 
The freedom and the enterprise of 
Holland acquired maritime power, and 
skill and wealth, such as Spain could 
not command, and it never ceased 
until Tromp fixed a broom to his mast 
as if to sweep the English flag from 
the seas. 

All of this activity and enterprise 


which has been described preceded 
the great drama which was about to 


open inthe new world. In the state 
paper office in Fetter Lane has been 
brought together from Salmancas, 


Venice, Madrid, Paris, and the Hague . 


all of the records and documents which 
tell the story of these early and later 
voyages which finally concentrated 
in the establishment of a small Eng- 
lish settlement at the mouth of the 
Jamgs, which, commencing with a 
feeble colony, has developed at last 
into a great commonwealth. 

There is Captain Newton’s journal 
of his early discoveries, which is very 
interesting. It is minute and graphic, 
and among other things he alludes to 
the narrow escape of the first presi- 
dent of the colony of Virginia, Ed- 
ward Maria Wingfield, who, in a skir- 
mish with some 200 savages, ‘‘had a 
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shot clean through his beard yet es- 
caped unhurt.” Newport’s description 
of the country and the people is very 
vivid, and in his journal occurs for 
the first time the name of Powhatan, 
‘‘the great Powhatan” about whom 
and his daughter Pocahontas so much 
has been written. With reference to 
the latter we glean some curious par- 
ticulars. Chamberlain, an eminent 
man of letters, writes to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, ambassador to Holland, in 
June, 1616, that Sir Thomas Dale has 
brought from Virginia some ten or 
twelve natives of that country to be 
educated in England, among whom 
the most remarkable person is Poca- 
hontas, daughter to Powhatan, a king 
or cacique there who is married to 
one Rolfe, an Englishman. She and 
her husband were afterward presented 
to James I., by whom they were gra- 
ciously received, both being ‘‘ well 
placed at the mask ;” but, adds Cham- 
berlain on March 29, 1617, who had 
previously sent her picture to Carle- 
ton, “she died last week at Graves- 
end.” 

Next is a letter from the second 
president, Capt. ‘‘John” Radclyeffe, 
commonly so called, which gives an 
interesting account of the proceedings 
of the colony up to October, t6o9, 
wherein it appears that Capt. John 
Smith, ‘‘the father of Virginia, who 
reigned sole governor, is now sent 
home to answer some misdemeanors.” 
The letters of Lord de la Warr and Sir 
George Somers, written the following 
year, contain a vivid account of the 
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storm which separated the fleet sent 
over by the company in England to 
strengthen the settlement, the happy 
arrival of which decided the fate of 
the tottering colony, of the shifts the 
emigrants were put to, and the lament- 
able state in which they found the 
country, “a noisome and unwhole- 
some place, occasioned much by the 
mortality of the people.” Then we 
have a touching letter from Lord de la 
Warr to Salisbury, written upon his 
return to England in June, 1611, 
weak from the effects of his long sick- 
ness, but confident that the efforts of 
the company to establish a colony 
would meet with an honorable and 
profitable end. Seven years later we 
are told that he died on his voyage to 
Virginia, “but the sickness and death 
of him, and of the most of them that 
landed, make it suspected that they 
had ill measure.” 

Lotteries were resorted to in 1612 to 
further the advancement of the col- 
ony, and notwithstanding the jealousy 
of the Spaniards, their ridicule of the 
whole business, ‘‘for which the under- 
takers were fain obliged to make a 
general kind of begging,” and their 
preparations to destroy the plantation, 
the Spanish ambassador thinking it 
would be an easy matter “to remove 
these people,” the settlement continued 
steadily to increase. Means of all 
kinds were used to insure success; the 
privy council wrote to the mayor and 
aldermen of Canterbury commending 
‘*that worthy and Christian enterprise” 
to their care; maidens were pressed 
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into service and children taken from 
“the superfluous multitude ” of the city 
of London. and decreed to be trans- 
ported to Virginia, there to be bound 
as apprentices, and vessel after vessel 
was dispatched with men and pro- 
visions. Four years later, in June, 
1616, Sir Thomas Dale informed Sec- 
retary Winwood that he left the colony 
in prosperity and peace, and Gov. 
Wyatt, in a letter to the king in 1622, 
says that ‘‘many cities of great rumor 
in the West Indies established more 
than sixty years were not to be com- 
pared to Virginia.” 

The first assembly convened in 
Virginia met on July 29, 1619, at 
James City, and a full report of his 
proceedings is preserved, which I shall 
refer to more in detail hereafter. 

In 1621 more than 200 Walloons and 
French promised on certain conditions 
to emigrate to Virginia, and this doc- 
ument is perhaps one of the most 
curious extant of that period. It is 
written upon a large sheet of paper in 
the form of a ‘‘Round Robin” and in 
the outer circle the person signing 
states whether he is married, and if 
he be a father the number of his chil- 
dren. The total number, 227, in- 
cluded persons of all classes and es- 
tates, from an apothecary and surgeon, 
a marrying man, to a laborer with a 
wife and numerous family; musi- 
cians, weavers, locksmiths, shoe- 
makers, a printer, dyers, and vine- 
dressers were among the number. 
Then follows the answer of the Vir- 
ginia company. 
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These vine-dressers or ‘‘ vinerouns,” 
as they were called, were of most es- 
sential service in the productive in- 
dustry in the colony. Most of the 
planters were cultivating tobacco, but 
the king recommended to them to 
bieed silk-worms and set up silk- 
works, “a rich and solid commodity, 
and preferable to tobacco.” The vin- 
erouns acted upon the royal recom- 
mendation. Placed together at Eliza- 
beth City, they were busily employed 
in rearing silk-worms and a present of 
silk from the colony is said to have 
been worn by Charles I. in a manu- 
factured state at his coronation. 
These papers prove that a quantity of 
silk made in the country was sent to 
the king through Secretary Windebank 
in 1639. 

The Virginia colonists long lived on 
friendly terms with the native Indians, 
and felt perfectly secure in their 
adopted country, but “through their 
own supine negligence in living in 
scattered and straggling houses” they 
were suddenly surpsised on March 22, 
1622, and scores of families were bru- 
tally massacred. Chamberlain writes 
about 350, Sir Thomas Wilson at least 
300 or 400, and ‘‘but for an accident 
that gave warning, man, mother, and 
child had all been slain.” 

This horrible catastrophe was fol- 
lowed by a still more fatal mortality, 
‘more having died since than were 
slain in the massacre.” ‘‘God hascasta 
heavy hand upon us and we cry for mer- 
cy for our sins,” exclaims an ancient 
planter in a mournful letter to a rela- 
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had well nigh caused the utter anni- 
hilation of the colony. The governor 
and council inform the king soon after 
that until then vines and mulberry 
trees were being planted throughout 
the country; iron and glass works 
were in great forwardness, but, they 
continue, all were interrupted and the 
people forced to cultivate tobacco 
only to support themselves and main- 
tain their continual wars with the In- 
dians. The sufferings of the colony 
at this time are forcibly depicted in a 
document signed by the governor and 
fifteen of the principal residents in 
the colony as ‘‘eye-witnesses.” 

In this paper and in a “brief declara- 
tion” by the planters themselves will 
be found an account of the history of 
the colony from. 1606, when the first 
patent was granted. 

The alarming accounts received 
from Virginia, and the imminent dan- 
ger of the loss of the colony caused 
the government at home to take steps 
for its support. Commissioners were 
appointed to examine into its condition, 
and the company was ordered by the 
king to adopt measures without delay 
for the relief of the colony. Rules 
were agreed upon by the privy coun- 
cil for bettering its government, large 
supplies were dispatched, and the law 
officers of the crown recommended 
the king to resume the government 
and to command the forbearance of 
the execution of the letters patent 
which had been granted to the original 
adventurers. After many proceedings 
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touching the surrender of the com- 
pany’s charter it was finally over- 
thrown upon a quo warranto on the 
last day of [Trinity] term [22 June] 
1624, and a proclamation was issued 
on the 13th of May, 1625, in which it 
was declared that ‘‘the territory of 
Virginia” should form part of the 
king’s empire and the government 
thereof immediately depend upon his 
majesty. 

It will greatly interest all Virginians 
and descendants of Virginians to 
know that there is in the state paper 
office a list of names ‘‘of the living 
and dead in Virginia” at this time; 
the muster of the inhabitants, with the 
names of the ships in which the peo- 
ple arrived in the colony, and a list of 
the provisions brought by each, also 
a list of the dead in the several planta- 
tions, which makes a document of 116 
pages, and a list also of the number 
of men, women, and children inhabit- 
ing the several counties of Virginia. 
Here may be seen the petition of 
Capt. Bargrave to the house of com- 
mons on behalf of the absent planters 
in Virginia, the answer of Sir Thomas 
Smythe and Ald. Johnson and King 
James’s letter to the speaker desiring 
the commons not to trouble themselves 
with the petition as the subject was in 
course of settlement by his majesty 
and his council. This was assented 
by a general silence, writes Sir Fran- 
cis Nethersole, “but not without soft 
muttering that any other business 
might in the same way be taken out 
of the hands of parliament.” Here 
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also is Gov. Wyatt's account of the 
wars with the Indians, in which he 
describes a battle with an army of 
Panuskeys numbering 800 bowmen as 
having lasted two days. And finally 
here is ‘‘a note of all lands granted in 
Virginia,” something after the style of 
Domes-Day Book, in which is given 
the names of the grantees and the 
number of their acres. This is a real 
curiosity and worthy of the most care- 
ful attention. 

Amid a great heap of official docu- 
ments which from their indorsements 
show that they have all passed under 
the review of the privy council is the 
answer of the governor, council, and 
burgesses of Virginia to the king’s let- 
ter concerning tobacco and other 
commodities, but the flourishing state 
of the colony, the richness of the 
country and its products are fully de- 
scribed. By this it would appear that 
the discovery of gold and silver was 
not despaired of. 

After a brief interval we pass on to 
the proposals for setting up iron-works, 
to Capt. Harvey’s propositions for the 
benefit of the plantation, and, it will 
be seen that the country was steadily 
increasing in prosperity and _ rising 
into importance. Sir John Harvey 
arrives as governor and describes the 
state of the colony; wars with the 
Indians had exhausted all their‘pow- 
der, and so he petitions that more 
may be sent by the next ships; a fort 
called Point Comfort at the entrance 
of James river is undertaken and 
measures are adopted to secure the 
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inhabitants from the incursions of the 
crafty Indians. 

We next find Dr. John Pott accused 
of willful murder, but reinvested in his 
estate after a legal condemnation be- 
cause he was the only physician in 
the colony and skilled in epidemical 
diseases. Commissioners, the chief 
public men of the day, were again 
appointed to establish the advance- 
ment of the colony and make proposals 
to encourage adventurers to plant 
there; the result of their consultations 
may be seen embodied in_a paper 
signed by their own hands. 

While the government at home was 
thus active in settling upon a perma- 
nent footing a colony that had been 
instituted with so much life, money, 
and labor, the executives in Virginia 
were no less zealous to further that 
object ; an ‘‘ Accord between the gov- 
ernor and council there” was con- 
cluded, which put a period to all un- 
happy differences. Thenceforward 
shipbuilding and trade generally, the 
planting of English grain and vines, 
were subjects to which attention be- 
came more particularly directed ; the 
planting of tobacco was lessened, and 
the duty upon it recommended by 
Gov. Harvey to be trebled ; potashes, 
saltpeter, and other commodities more 
useful in commerce were the object of 
care, and “some better fruit than 
tobacco and smoke returned from 
thence,” which King Charles declares 
to be dangerous to the bodies and 
manners of the English people. In 
1634 corn was so plentiful that al- 
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though about 1,200 new-comers ar- 
rived that year 10,000 bushels were 
exported for the relief of New Eng- 
land, and Virginia became ‘‘ the gran- 
ary of all his majesty’s northern 
colonies.” 

A letter from Richard Kemp, the 
secretary of Virginia, gives ‘‘a true 
and perfect relation of distempers,” 
caused by the people complaining of 
a tax.imposed upon them by Gov. 
Harvey, and of his general govern- 
ment. Harvey’s declaration, and 
other documents of considerable inter- 
est will be found on this subject. To 
this end Francis Pott, ‘‘ the incendiary 
of these broils” with others, was sent 
to England and petitioned the king as 
a close prisoner in the Fleet. 

Sir John Harvey seems to have met 
with numerous obstacles in returning 
to Virginia to resume the government, 
by the king’s command, for although 
so many came daily from London to 
accompany him that it was feared ‘‘an 
ill” [the plague] would be taken to 
Portsmouth, which as yet they were 
clear of, and the king had lent a ship 
for their transportation, she proved so 
leaky that they were all forced to re- 
turn. One hundred passengers, more 
than twenty being gentlemen of qual- 
ity, were left behind, Gov. Harvey 
alone taking his passage in a small 
ship. 

The petition for the custody of an 
idiot, Benoni Buck, son of a minister 
there, and the first in Virginia, and 
the orders thereon have an interest of 
a painful character. 
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In 1638 the secretary gives a most 
encouraging account of the prosperity 
of the colony; good: buildings, he 
says, had been erected, a state house 
was being built, and scarce any in- 
habitant but had his garden and 
orchard planted. The secretary had 
built for himself a house of brick “the 
fairest ever known in this country, 
for substance and uniformity.” Soon 
after this Sir Francis Wyatt arrives 
as governor, and dissensions ensue 


through the change of government, 
Secretary Kemp desires leave to re- 
turn to England, and Sir John Harvey 
requests the king's warrant for a sim- 
ilar purpose ; he complains that he is 
so narrowly watched that he has 
scarce time of ‘‘privacy to write,” 


that his estate has been taken from 
him, and his passage to England de- 
nied. 

We have now explained at great 
length the importance and variety of 
the vast number of documents in the 
state paper office relating to the 
‘Colonial period” of our history, and 
have shown what a vast collection of 

original papers are stored away there 

relating to the early settlement of Vir- 
ginia. But we are not quite ready to 
relinquish the subject. 

Among the most interesting reminis- 
cences relating to the early settlement 
of Virginia is the remarkable preserva- 
tion of the records of the proceedings 
of ‘‘The Virginia Company.” This is 
aromance. As soon as the partisans 
of King James saw that there was dan- 


ger of those composing the infant 
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colony exercising their own authority, 
and that they could not force on the 
people their lackeys and henchmen 
with impunity, they resolved to over- 
throw their charter and assume abso- 
lute control. 

Among the most active foes of the 
colony at this time was Sir Thomas 
Smith, the first officer of the London 
company, an enterprising and un- 
scrupulous man who had been knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth and had been sent 
in 1604 on an embassy to Russia. 
While acting as governor of the Lon- 
don company he had used his position 
for the purpose of self-aggrandizement 
and had fitted out a fast-sailing vessel, 
loaded with wine and provisions, and 
sent Samuel Argall, one of His relatives 
and favorites, to trade with the settlers 
on his own account, unbeknown to 
Gates & Somers, who were soon to go 
to the relief of the colony. When this 
was discovered it created great indig- 
nation, and on the return of Argall, 
Smith and his friends resolved to rule 
orruin. They caused the most infam- 
ous stories to be circulated about their 
associates and filled the mind: of 
James with their grievances until the 
king became so prejudiced that he 
would not listen to reason about 
anything. 

They accordingly proceeded in the 
most, unscrupulous manner to file a 
quo warranto in the king’s bench to 
forfeit the charter, and with the aid 
and assistance of the most despicable 
and time-serving judges, the charter 
was forfeited and the king “ resumed” 
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all his sovereign powers. But things 
did not stop here. Early in 1624 there 


was reason to suspect that the court 


among its maneuvers against the 
company was attempting to obtain 
possession of the archives. The court 
had not scrupled to intercept letters 
from Virginia addressed to the friends 
of the colonists in London and South- 
ampton, and his followers felt that 
their own characters and their dealings 
with the colony could only be justified 
to posterity by preserving the formal 
records of their proceedings. Accord- 
ingly a copying clerk was procured 
and locked up for safety in a room in 
Sir John Danver's house. The minutes 
of the company were copied and then 
verified and attested by the secretary, 
Edward Collingwood. The story goes 
that when the documents were taken to 
Earl Southampton, he embraced Dan- 
vers in his gratitude and exclaimed : 

‘“‘These are the evidences of my 
honor and I value them more than the 
evidences of my land.” 

In truth the papers were the evidence 
not only of the honor of Southampton 
but of the unswerving fidelity with 
which the company had discharged 
its trust. The originals were lost or 
possibly destroyed by Smith and his 
confederates, those enemies whose 
reputation was compromised by them. 
The copies meta better fate. The earl 
of Southampton, the friend and idol of 
Shakespeare, died soon after this, and 
Thomas, his son, his heir and succes- 
sor to his title, became lord high treas- 
urer and lived until 1667. Shortly 


after the death of the latter, William 
Byrd of Virginia, the father of William 
Byrd of Westover, well known in Vir- 
ginia, purchased the manuscript 
records from the executors of. the earl 
for 60 guineas. The Rev. William 
Stith, who subsequently became 
president of William and Mary college, 
gbtained these records in some way 
from the Byrd library and kept them 
for many years, and it is from these 
records that Stith procured most of his 
materials to write his history of Virginia 
which was completed in 1746. 

Stith’s brother-in-law, Peyton Ran- , 
dolph, became the first president of © 
the continental congress, and while 
visiting a friend at his residence near 
Philadelphia in October, 1775, suddenly 
died. 

When his library was sold it was 
purchased by Thomas Jefferson, and 
among the books and papers were the 
manuscript records of the London 
company that had been used by Stith, 
and that had come down to him from 
the earl of Southampton. When Jeffer- 
son died the United States government 
secured his books and many of his 
papers, and among them these manu- 
scripts, and placed them in the library 
of congress, where they are to-day. 

They are bound in two volumes and 
contain the company’s transactions 
from April 28, 1619, until June 7, 1624. 
The first volume contains 354 pages 
and concludes with the statement : 

“Memorandu that wee Edward 
Waterhouse and Edward Collingwood, 
secretaries of the companies for Vir- 
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ginia and the Summer Llands, have 
examined and compared the booke 
going before conteyning one hundred 
and seventy-seven leaues from Page 
1 to Page 354 with the originall Booke 
of Courts itself, And doe finde this 
booke to be a true and pfect copie of 
the said original Courte Booke, sauinge 
that there is wanting in the copie, of 
Court of the zoth day of May, 1620, 
and the beginning of the Qr. Court 
held 22d; but as farre as is here en- 
tered in this copy doth truly agree with 
the originalitself. 

‘* And to every page I, Edward Col- 
lingwood, haue sett my hand and both 
of us do hereby testifie as above that it 
is a true copie. 

‘‘Epw. : WaTeruousg, Secret: 
‘*Ep. Cottincwoon, Secret. 

Jan. 28, 1623 (1624 N.S.)” 

The second volume contains 387 
dages and is concluded with the fol- 
lowing note : 

‘‘Memorand. That wee, Edward 
Collingwood, Secretary of the Com- 
pany for Virginia, and Thomas Callett 
of the Middle Temple, Gentleman, have 
perused, compared and examined this 
present booke begininge att page 1, att 
a Preparatiue Court held for Virginia, 
the zoth of May, 1622, and endinge at 
this present page 387 att a Preparatiue 
Court held the 7th of June, 1624. 

‘‘And wee doe finde that this coppie 
doth perfectlie agree with the originall 
books of the Court belonging to the 
Company in all things, saue that on 
page 371 the graunt ofa 800 acres to 
Mr. Maurice Berkley is not entred, and 
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saue that in page 358 we wanted the 
Lord’s letter to Mr. Deputy Fenor so 
that wecould not compare itt and like- 
wise sauing that in Page 348 wee 
wanted the Gouernor and Counsells. 
Letter from Virginia in w’ch respect I, 
Edward Collingwood, haue not Sett 
my hand to these three pages but to 
all the rest I haue sett my hand sever- 
ally to each in confirmacion that they 
agree truly with Originals. And in 
witness and confirmacion. that this 
booke is a true copy of the Virginia 
Courts, wee have hereunder joyntly 
sett our hands this rgth day of June, 
1624. 

Tuomas COoLLeTT, 

‘* EDWARD COLLINGWOOD, Secr.” 

These documents are of great inter- 
est, and if not as precious as_ the 
Domesday Book are well worth an 
inspection, for as we look at them we 
can call to mind this fact, that the hand 
which so often had clasped that of the 
immortal bard of Avon had held these 
volumes in his embrace, and that 
through his (the earl of Southampton’s) 
efforts the connecting link between the 
old and new world has been most care- 
fully preserved. 

The state-paper office or the British 
museum would regard these volumes 
if in their collection of the highest his- 
torical value, and why should not we? 

The history of the preservation of 
these precious records and manuscripts 
is good enough for a story-book, and 
takes rank among the episodes and 
romances of history. It is most emi- 
nently fit and proper that— 
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‘‘In the nights of winter 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amid the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within. 


*¢When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit ; 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 

When young and old encircle 
Around the firebrands close ; 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows. 


‘¢ When the good man mends his armor 

And trims his helmet’s plume ; 
When the good wife’s shuttle merrily 

Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 

The story shall be told, 

How good old Earl Southampton preserved 
the records of Virginia 

In the brave days of old.”’ 

But in spite of all the efforts of 
Southampton and his associates the 
patent granted by King James to the 
old Virginia company in the fourth 
year of his reign was forfeited, and 
the poor colonists were given over to 
the tender mercies of his minions and 
his henchmen. 

And right here let us say that, strange 
as it may appear, the state of Illinois 
has a wonderful interest in the story 
that we have been relating, and in 
this very patent that was forfeited. 
Illinois was once a part of Virginia, 
and occupied the position of being its 
frontier county. The early settlers of 
Virginia brought with them to this 
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country the common law, and long 
before we became a state, and after 
we became a state, we formally 
adopted “the common law as it 
existed in England prior to the fourth 
year of James the First,” which was 
the date of the patent to the Virginia 
company, and that law remains on 
the statute books to this very hour. 
But this is not all. 

It is to-day provided by the crimi- 
nal code of this state, section 428, that 
‘All criminal offenses shall be con- 
ducted according to the course of the 
common law except when this act 
points out a different mode, and the 
rules of evidence of the common law 
shall also be binding upon all courts 
and juries in criminal cases except as 
otherwise provided by law.” If this 
rule had not been almost completely 
frittered away by repeated decisions of 
the Supreme court, it would not now 
take days and weeks to impanel a jury, 
and days and weeks to determine the 
issues involved, for by the common 
law the question is the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused, and not the guilt 
or innocence of the court, the prose- 
cuting officer, and the witnesses called 
to substantiate the charge. We think 
that it, is about time we had a new 
statute re-enacting the.common law. 

In addition to these statutes that we 
have cited our Supreme court has held 
that we must not only follow the com- 
mon law as it existed in England prior 
to the fourth year of James the First, 
but we must follow the common law 
as it existed in Virginia prior to 1784, 
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as that was the date when Virginia 
ceded all of its claims to the United 
States. 

From this it will appear that we are 
more English than the English them- 
selves, and that the common law exists 
here in all of its old original pristine 
vigor, and would do us infinite service 
if it was only permitted to hold sway 
as it did at the dawn of our career as a 
nation. By the common law the 
nisi prius judge was invested with 
power over all the juries so far as de- 
termining their competency, and they 
had control of the trial of all cases and 
could sum up the evidence and charge 
the jury, and cases were then tried 
‘according to the course of the com- 
mon law,” but here they are not. The 
judges have been stripped of all their 
power, and they have no control over 
the examination of juries, can not 
charge the jury, and can try no case 
“according to the course of the com- 
mon law,” hence the interminable and 
outrageous delays in the impaneling 
of juries and the trial of cases, and the 
useless expense which is incurred in 
consequence thereof. How true it is 
that ‘‘a frequent recurrence of the 
fundamental principles of civil govern- 
ment is absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve the blessings of liberty.” 

We trust that the legislature now in 
session will open a school of American 
history in the rotunda, and in both 
wings of the capitol, so that all can 
come in. 

But we have not passed out of 
‘‘Wonderland” yet. There is one 


other record that will forever take rank 
in our American history next to the 
“Domesday Book” on the records of 
the old Virginia company, and that is 
the record of the proceedings of the 
first general assembly that was ever 
called in Virginia, and the first ever 
called in the new world. This docu- 
ment is in the state paper office in 
London, and deserves increased in- 
terest from the fact that its existence 
was not known to some of our early 
historians, and is of great historical 
value. We had the pleasute a few 
weeks ago of examining this record, 
and although we did not have time to 
copy it verbatim we give the substance 
of it, taken on the spot. It consists 
of “A full report of the first general 
assembly of Virginia, which convened 
at James City in Virginia, July 30, 
1619.” This assembly consisted of 
the governor, Sir George Yeardley, the 
council of state, and two burgesses 
elected from each incorporation and 
plantation, and as above stated con- 
vened on the 30th of July, 1619, and 
dissolved on the 4th of August. The 
following places sent two burgesses 
each, viz., James, Charles, and Hericus 
City, Kiccowton, Capt. John Martin’s 
plantation, Smythe’s Hundred, Martin’s 
Hundred, Argoll’s gift, Flowerdieu 
Hundred, and Captain Lawne’s and 
Capt. Warde’s plantations. They sat 
in the choir of the church, the most 
convenient place they could find, the 
minister of which was Mr. Black. 

A tax of one pound of tobacco was 
ordered to be levied on every man 
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and man servant above 16 years of 
age, to be distributed to the speaker, 
the clerk, and the sergeant of the 
assembly and the provost marshal of 
James City for their great pains and 
labor. During this short session orders 
were agreed to concerning the rights 
of several of the burgesses to their 
seats in the assembly, committees 
were appointed to examine into the 
great charter, and the orders and laws 
sent by Sir George Yeardley, several 
petitions were read respecting the pos- 
session of divers portions of land, 
erecting a university and college, and 
changing the savage name of Kiccow- 
ton plantation. The price of tobacco 


was fixed at 3 shillings per pound the 
best and 18d the second. 


Laws were enacted for the conver- 
sion of the Indians to the Christian re- 
ligion, the planting of corn, mulberry 
trees, silk, flax, hemp, and vines, for 
the general ordering of the colony, and 
for ‘‘every man’s private conceipt.” 

Thomas Garnett, servant to Capt. 
Powell, was condemned to stand four 
days with his ears nailed to the pil- 
lory for extreme neglect of his master’s 
business and impudent abuse. Capt. 
Henry Spelman, who confessed to 
having spoken to the Indians very ir- 
reverently and maliciously against the 
government, was degraded of his title 
at the head of his troops and con- 
demned to seven years’ servitude to 
the colony as interpreter to the gov- 
ernor. Through the extreme heat and 
the alteration in the healths of the 
governor and divers members, it was 
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resolved that the 4th of August should 
be the last day of meeting of this first 
session. 

This document is indorsed by Carle- 
ton and by John Posy of Virginia, 
secretary of the governor and couucil. 

The assembly was, it appears, open- 
ed with prayer, and they exercised fully 
the right of judging of the proper 
election of its members, and they would 
not suffer any patent-conceding memo- 
rial jurisdiction to bar the obligation 
of obedience to their decisions. They 
wished every grant of land to be made 
with equal favor, that all complaint 
of partiality might be avoided and the 
uniformity of the laws and the orders 
might everywhere prevail. The main 
business of the session was distributed 
between two committees, while a 
third body, composed of the governor 
and such burgesses as were not on 
those committees, examined which of 
former instructions ‘‘might conven- 
iently put on the habit of laws.” The 
legislature acted also as a criminal 
court. 

The Church of England, it will be 
seen, was confirmed as the church of 
Virginia, and it was declared that the 
first four ministers should each receive 
£200 a year. 

It was further declared that all per- 
sons whatsoever should frequent di- 
vine service upon the Sabbath days, 
with sermons both forenoon and after- 
noon, and all that had arms should 
bring them with them, ‘‘ whether 
pieces or swords.” 

Grants of land were asked not for 
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planters only but for their wives, “ be- 
cause in a new plantation it is not 
known whether man or woman be the 
most necessary.” 

This is the first positive and abso- 
lute recognition of woman’s rights 
that ever took place in the new world. 
Measures were adopted, it will be 
seen, ‘‘toward the erecting of a uni- 
versity and college,” and that the chil- 
dren of the Indians, ‘‘the most tow- 
ardly boys in wit and graces of nature, 
should be brought up in the first 
elements of literature and sent from 
the college to the work of conversion” 
of the natives to the Christian religion. 
Penalties were appointed for idleness, 
gaming with dice or cards, and drunk- 
enness, and excess in apparel was 
restrained by a tax. 

A perpetual interest attaches to the 
proceedings of this the first elective 
body that ever assembled in the west- 
ern world, representing the people of 
Virginia and making laws for their 
government, more than a year before 
the Mayflower with the pilgrims left 
the harbor of Southampton, and while 
Virginia was still the only British 
colony on the continent of America. 
The functions of government were in 
some degree confounded, but the 
record of the proceedings justifies the 
opinion of Sir Edward Sandys that 
‘‘the laws were very well and judi- 
ciously formed.” 

The volume of the Domestic Calen- 
dars for this reign opens with the state 
ceremonies consequent upon the rec- 
ognition ofthe new sovereign. From 
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that time it takes its course through 
the events of the two succeeding years, 
illustrating day by day every incident 
as it occurred. In the case of many of 
the more important acts of public 
policy within this period, the state 
papers give us their entire history. 
They show in whose advice such acts 
originated ; they develop their progress 
and exhibit their results. 

The funeral of King James I., tho 
reception of Queen Henrietta Maria, 
the plague which desolated the 
metropolis, the coronation, the loan of 
the Vanguard and other English ship 
to the French, the parliaments of 1625 
and 1626, the naval expeditions of 
those years, the loans which supplied 
the place of subsidies, the impeach- 
ment of Buckingham, the dismissal of 
the queen's French attendants, the 
quarrel between England and France, 
following hard upon that with Spain, 
the general disarming of the Roman 
Catholics, the ravages of the Dunkirkers 
on the eastern and those of the Sallee 
men on the western coasts of England 
—these are examples of the kind of 
subjects which will be found copiously 
illustrated in the State papers. The 
force and vividness with which these 
papers bring the English of that day 
before us is indeed marvelous. The 
condition of every department of the 
State, of the households of the king 
and queen, of the people, with many 
of their trades and occupations, and 
the feeling with which they regarded 
every incident which affected the 
honor or prosperity of the country 
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may be read with a distinctness which 
it is scarcely possible to transfuse into 
a treatise or history. 

The king’s instructions to Sir Wil- 
liam Berkley, appointed governor of 
Virginia in August, 1641, must not be 
overlooked, nor the last letter of 
Charles I. to the government of Vir- 
ginia in 1642, signifying his apprecia- 
tion, in accordance with their desire, 
of their protest against a petition in 
their names to the house of commons 
for restoring the letters patent of the 
late company. 

It is obvious that although the cor- 
respondence of this early period is not 
voluminous what it lacks in quantity 
is made up in the interest and import- 
ance of the papers preserved, and the 
same remark will hold good in respect 
to other plantations, the . history of 
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which is illustrated and set forth in a 
most striking manner in the ‘‘ Colonial 
Calendar,” which has been published, 
covering that period. From 1642 to 
1649 the correspondence is exceedingly 
scanty, the whole being comprised in 
four pages ; the reason is obvious. The 
state paper office, as Mr. Bruce ob- 
serves in the preface to his first volume 
of ‘‘ Domestic Calendars to Charles I.,” 
was the king’s repository, and those 
who transmttted papers thither were 
his servants. When the quarrel broke 
out between the king and the parlia- 
ment and Charles I. retired to York, 
to Oxford, and elsewhere, his papers 
were deposited in other places, and 
few found their way into the state 
paper office. 


Exxuiotr ANTHONY. 
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PIONEERS. 


DR. EDWIN JUDSON, 


One of the famous old homesteads 
of East Hartford, Connecticut, up to 
the time of its destruction by fire not 
many years since, was that which 
was known locally as the “Judson 
place.” The Judsons were very early 
settlers of New England, and the family 
had given some distinguished names 
to American history more than a hun- 
dred years ago. The particular branch 
of the family located at East Hartford 
is, however, that with which we have 
to do in this connection, for the reason, 
that one of the noted pioneer citizens 


of Chicago belonged to that branch. 

The old homestead, to which reference 

has been made, is said to have been in 
the possession of the family for some- 

thing like a hundred and fifty years, 

and to have been the birth place of 
many eminently, respectable and 
worthy citizens, although they were 
less widely known perhaps than some 
of their Massachusetts and Connecticut 
relatives of the same name. 

Deacon John Judson, who lived in 

the old homestead at the beginning of 
the present century, was one of the 
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substantial farmers of the borough, 
and especially prominent locally as 
one of the pillars of the Congregational 
Church, of which he was a devoted 
member during the greater part of his 
life. He married a Miss Alford, also of 
Connecticut ancestry, and reared a 
family of children, of whom Dr. Edwin 
Judson, for nearly fifty years a familiar 
figure on the streets of Chicago, and 
one of the earliest practitioners of his 
profession to locate in the northwest— 
was one. 

Dr. Judson was born in the house 
which had sheltered two or three gen- 
erations of his ancestors, February 22, 
1809. He grew to manhood on the 
old farm, performed his full share of 
the manual labor which fell to the aver- 


age country youth of those days, at- 
tended the public schools of East Hart- 


ford a portion of each year, and 
rounded out his school days with a 
course of study at the academy, which 
gave him an “English education,” 
as it used to be called in New Eng- 
land. | 

Determining then to adopt a profes- 
sion, he went to New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, where he began and completed 
the study of dentistry in the office of 
one of the prominent old time practi- 
tioners of that city. 

Having received the license or certi- 
ficate, issued at that time to young 
dentists to entitle them to practice, 
he turned his attention to professional 
work on his own account, and prac- 
ticed in Connecticut several years with 


a fair degree of success, 
5 
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Before this, however, he had visited 
some of the western States on a pros- 
pecting trip, and although he was not 
at that time sufficiently pleased with 
what he saw of the country to locate 
here, he was nevertheless impressed 
with the fact, that it was a country of 
vast possibilities, and one which in 
time might become wonderfully pro- 
ductive, enough so to support towns. 
and cities which would spring into 
prominent and prosperous existence. 
What he heard from this country from 
time to time after his first visit, con- 
vinced him that the era of western de- 
velopment had begun, and notwith- 
standing the fact that he was deeply 
attached to his New England home 
and his early associations and environ- 
ments, he determined to join the 
pioneers of the northwest, and to con- 
tribute his share to the progress and 
development of the country, while 
taking advantage of any opportunities 
which should present themselves for 
reaping golden harvests, as a result of 
thrift, enterprise, and judicious invest- 
ment. His second trip to the ‘‘ west” 
was therefore made with a well fixed 
object, and a thoroughly defined pur- 
pose in view, and this object and 
purpose was to select a location for 
permanent residence and the practice 
of his profession. He arrived in 
Chicago in November, of the year 
1840, and became 4 guest of the old 
Tremont House, of which Ira Couch, 
the famous pioneer landlord, was then 
the proprietor. Soon after he reached 
the city, he established an office tem- 
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porarily, in the hotel, or rather began 
work without an office, he receiving 
his first fee for work done in the hotel 
parlor, which had been fitted up for his 
occupancy. 

Soon afterward he established a 
permanent office at number 94 Lake 
street, in which he conducted his busi- 
ness for the next nineteen years. 
Here he became known as one ofthe 
very few ‘‘old time” dentists of the 
city, and here he looked after patients 
who came to him from all parts of the 
country, many of them traveling a 
hundred miles or more to procure the 
services of a dentist. In addition to 
receiving at his office, the patients 
who came from remote towns and set- 
tlements, he made it a point, after a 


time, to visit these places at regular 
intervals, and thus became widely 
known over a large area of territory 
adjacent to Chicago, as well as in the 


city itself His experiences during 
these years of pioneer practice were 
not unlike those of the ‘‘ circuit riders ” 
of other professions, and while not 
always agreeable, they gave him, 
among Other things, not only a broad 
knowledge of the early settlers of this 
part of the west, but very correct ideas 
as to the country and its probable 
growth and advancement. This in- 
formation he turned to account in his 
investments, and profited thereby, as 
he deserved to, later in life. 

His first home in Chicago was a little 
cottage at 111 State street, now in the 
heart of the retail district of the city, 
and this property, which he acquired 
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when its location was suburban, is 
still in the possession of his family. 

During the years of his practice in 
Chicago he was regarded as one of the 
leading members of his profession, 
and a man who understood fully both 
the theory and practice of dentistry. 
As the profession grew he grew with 
it, being prompt to take advantage of 
modern appliances and inventions to 
facilitate his work and improve the 
character of the results obtained. 

As has already been observed, when 
Dr. Judson began practicing in Chica- 
go, dentists were scarce in the west. 
In the country towns, the village doc- 
tors, wherever there happened to be 
one, madeita part of his business to ex- 
tract, with more or less difficulty, trou- 
blesome teeth, and outside of this den- 
tistry was a little understood science. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the 
man who visited these towns occasion- 
ally, or sat in his office in Chicago 
ready to fashion new teeth to take the 
place of those supplied by nature after 
hey had ceased to be serviceable, or 
to arrest the process of decay and 
preserve the natural teeth, should have 
been looked upon in those days as 
something of a worker of miracles, 
and should have made a marked im- 
pression on the public mind of that 
period; nor is it strange that he 
should be one of the pioneers most 
distinctly remembered by a later gen- 
eration as well as by his contem- 
poraries. Dr. Judson is therefore re- 
membered as one of the representa- 
tives of his profession during the 
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infantile period of its existence as a 
separate and distinct calling in the 
western States, and one gets a toler- 
ably good idea ot the general newness 
of the country, when the statement is 
made—and it is said to be a correct one 
—that the first piece of polished fur- 
niture made in Chicago, was the instru- 
ment case which found a place in his 
office. 

At the end of nearly twenty years of 
close application to professional work, 
he retired from business, on account 
of ill health, in 1857, and removed to 
the town of Geneva, a village located 
in the picturesque Fox River region, 
then and more now like the typical New 
England village in character and ap- 
pearance than any other town in the 
State of Illinois. Here he purchased a 
beautiful country residence, in which he 
resided ten years. Returning to 
Chicago at the end of that time, he 
gave his entire attention to the im- 
provement of his city property, and to 
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the care of his private estate, which 
had grown tocomfortable proportions. 
After his second coming to Chicago, 
his residence here extended over a 
period of twenty years, and it was at 
his Chicago home that his death oc- 
curred, March 3, 1889. 

His church affiliations were always 
with the Presbyterian church, and 
for many years he was connected with 
the second church of Chicago, one of 
the pioneer organizations of the city. 

Prior to his coming to the west—in 
1832, Dr. Judson married MissJulia L. 


Wheat of Glastonburg, Connecticut, by 


whom he had one daughter, now Julia 
Isabella Tourtelotte, of Chicago. His 
first wife died some time after he came 
west, and in 1848, he married Miss 


Mary M. Shattuck, a representative of 


the noted New’ England pioneer 
family of that name. Mrs. Judson 
survives her husband, and still resides 
in Chicago. 


Howarp Louis Conarp. 


LEWIS W. STONE. 


Tue resourcefulness of the native 
New Englander is proverbial. Set him 
down where you will, and if he does 
not begin bettering his condition with- 
out any unnecessary delay, he will be 
doing violence to the history and tradi- 
tions of his people, and will be no 
more worthy to be called a son of New 
England. Certain it is that no portion 
of the United States has ever sent into 
the vast agricultural regions, and the 


great commercial centres of the west, 
men whose industrial training seemed 
to be so thorough and complete, as 
that of the men who had the good for- 
tune to be born in New England, or to 
be descended from New England 
stock. Certainit is also that, however, 
humble their stations in life, they had 
a knowledge and comprehension of 
the science of economics peculiar to 
themselves. They knew the value of 
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money and were masters of the art of 
multiplying their dollars. They knew 
how to be frugal without being miserly, 
and could be hospitable and generous 
without being wasteful or extravagant. 
They were models of industry and 
activity, and so uniformily successful 
in building up comfortable fortunes, as 
to make the value of these qualities to 
their possessor, strikingly apparent 
to one who takes the trouble to famil- 
iarize himself with the history of the 
‘* building of the west.” 

In what has been said in the forego- 
ing, of the character of immigrants 
from New England to Illinois, and 
other western States, those who came 
early in the history of those States are 
Teferred to. It may be that the immi- 
grants of later years have not sustained 
the reputation of the pioneer, for thrift, 
sagacity, and enterprise, but it is only 
with the pioneers that we have to deal, 
and of whose charactera study has 
been made in this connection. 

It is to this class of pioneers that 
Lewis W. Stone, a resident of Chicago, 
since 1847, belongs. He was born at 
Orford, New Hampshire, November 
4, 1816, and is a descendant of the pil- 
grim Gregory Stone, who immigrated 
from Somersetshire, England, in 1634, 
and settled in Boston.. 
Abijah Stone, born at Worcester, Mass- 
achusetts, and his mother Mehitable 
(Gage) Stone, also a native of that 
State. 

Abijah Stone was a farmer, who tilled 
one of the hill farms of New Hamp- 
shire, a considerable portion of which 


His father was - 
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he cleared of timber and brought under 
cultivation. In this and other kinds of 
work on the farm, Lewis was his 
father’s active assistant from the time 
he was old enough to make himself at 
all useful. In those days, and in that 
region of country, there were but two 
terms of school each year, and only 
small children went to school during 
the summer term. Six months’ 
**schooling” out of each year during 
his early boyhood, and three months 
out of each year for a few years after 
he had grown old enough and strong 
enough to work on the farm, consti- 
tuted the sum total of Lewis Stone’s 
educational advantages. So far as he 
had gone, however, his education was 
of the practical kind, and could be 


turned to good account when occasion 
required. 

When about twenty-one years of age, 
he left home and went to Troy, New 
York, where he found employment for 
the next two years. The first year his 


compensation was “ten dollars per 
month and board.” His earnings at 
the end of the year had been one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars, and that he 
was a young man of frugal habits, is 
attested by the fact, that he had saved 
one hundred dollars of this amount, and 
had put it out at interest. This and 
the savings of the next succeeding 
year, gave him his start in life, so far 
as capital was concerned. 

At the end ot the second year away 
from home, at the request of his father, 
who was in failing health, he returned 
to New Hampshire. Here he was 
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married on the 4th of April, 1841, the 
date of General Wm. Henry Harrison's 
death, to Miss Mary R. Gardner, of 
Lyme, New Hampshire. Soon after 
his marriage he bought a farm at Bath 
—but a short distance from his early 
home—and to the management of this 
farm he gave his attention for the next 
six years. His farm was by no means 
remarkable for its fertility, but by care- 
ful cultivation and good management, 
he succeeded in laying up a little 
money each year and adding some- 
thing to his working capital. In 1845, 
he made a prospecting trip to Illinois, 
and traveled over a considerable por- 
tion of the State, looking for a place to 
locate and engage in farming. At 
that time he was much impressed with 
the beauty and evident adaptability 
to agriculture of the country in the 
neighborhood of Elgin, and returning 
to New Hampshire, he disposed of 
his interests there at the first oppor- 
tunity, and in 1847, set out with his 
wife for Illinois, with the intention of 
making his home in the Fox River 
valley. They had a tedious voyage of 
eleven days from Buffalo to Chicago, 
by way of the Lakes, but they arrived 
here safely, and after some delibera- 
tion, concluded to locate here instead 
of locating inthe neighborhood of El- 
gin, as they had originally intended. 

Mr. Stone had at that time about 
eleven hundred dollars, which repre- 
sented the sum total of his accumula- 
tions since he began doing business 
for himself. 

After looking about a few days for 
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something which promised to furnish 
him profitable employment, for both 
his labor and capital, he purchased an 
interest in a lime manufactory, located 
at Bridgeport, in the immediate vicinity 
of the city. He knew nothing about 
the manufacture of lime, but with 
characteristic Yankee sagacity, he saw 
there was money in it, and applied 
himself so closely, that he soon ob- 
tained a thorough knowledge of the 
business, which proved exceedingly 
profitable for the next two years. 

In 1849 he suffered from an attack 
of the ‘‘gold fever,” and selling out 
his Chicago business he returned to 
the east, where he left his wife behind 
and sailed from Boston, in the autumn 
of that year for California. It took 
the vessel on which he embarked six 
months to sail around Cape Horn and 
make a landing at San Francisco. 
Immediately upon his landing at that 
point, he proceeded to the gold fields 
on the ‘‘American Fork” of Sacra- 
mento River, where he staked out 
some claims and began work. He 
started off fairly well, but in a short 
time fell sick of “miner's. fever ”— 
typhoid—and was dangerously ill for 
some time. When he recovered, or 
partially recovered, he found other 
parties operating the claims which he 
had selected, and a condition of affairs 
generally which forced him to the 
conclusion that he could make more 
headway toward the accumulation of 
a fortune back in Illinois than he could 
among the gold hunters of the Pacific 
Coast. He accordingly left San Fran- 
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cisco late in the summer of 1850, and 
traveling this time by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama, reached New York 
in the fall, coming from there direct to 
Chicago. 

His next business venture in Chica- 


go was the manufacture of brick, and, 


in this also he was. successful, carry- 
ing it on for half a dozen years or 
more, furnishing material during that 
time for many of the noted old-time 
buildings of Chicago. From the time 
of his first location in the city, he 
had been an investor in real estate— 
being one of those most sanguine in 
expectations of growth and improve- 
ment—and he finally began devoting 
his entire time and attention to a gen- 
eral real estate business, in which he 
was actively engaged during the great- 
er part of the time, up to the date of 
his retirement from everything but 
the management of his private affairs, 
a few years since. 

In the conduct of this business he 


proved himself a shrewd financier 


and a far-seeing investor. Going far 
beyond what was then the city’s south- 
ern limit, and in the neighbor- 


hood of the present World's Fair loca- 
tion, he purchased a large body of 
land from the subdivision of which he 
has since reaped, a golden harvest. 
Before there was a demand for this 
land for city lots, Mr. Stone raised 
‘‘ garden truck” on it, and as he says 


‘“‘made a_ living off of it.” When 
the proper time came he ‘‘raised” 
handsome buildings on a considerable 
part of it, and gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of a good rent roll and 
the luxury of extensive travel both in 
this country and in Europe. 

In his addition to the territory of the 
city, he has taken special pride in pro- 
viding wide streets and boulevards, 
and it is due largely to his efforts that 
the southern extensions of some of 
the principal drives of the city are in 
condition to be improved, to corre- 
spond with the ‘‘down portions” of 
the same streets. 

He was also one of the pioneers 
most active in securing the consent of 
property owners, and the franchise 
for the construction of the first street 
railroad put into operation in Chicago, 
a line which extended from Twelfth 
street to Lake street on State, and on 
which Mrs. Stone was the first woman 
to take a ride when it had been com- 
pleted. 

In politics Mr. Stone has always 
been an ardent Republican, and his 
religious views have been consider- 
ably more liberal than those of his 
puritan ancestors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stone have no chil- 
dren, other than an adopted daughter, 
Mrs. Carrie Howard, who is also a 
resident of Chicago. 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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GEORGE A. 


Wirn the exception of two persons, 
who preceded them by a few months, 
the first emigrants from Abington, 
Connecticut, to the state of Illinois, 
were Henry Ingalls and his brother 
George A. Ingalls, the last named a 
pioneer settler and for many years a 
member of the bar of Chicago. The 
Ingalls family was one of the old- 
fashioned kind, consisting of five sons 
and four daughters, each of whom 
lived to adult age, and eight of whom 
became pioneers of Illinois. 

The head of the family was Ephraim 
Ingalls, who was born, lived and died 
at Abington, and was buried in a small 
cemetery which was once a part of 
his farm. His,wife was a daughter of 
Amasa Goodell, whose farm nearly 
adjoined that on which her husband 
spent all the years of his life. 

It is said that all who bear the family 
name of Ingalls, in America, are de- 
scended from Edmund Ingalls, who 
came from England in 1628, and be- 
came the first settler of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. Some of these descendants 
spell the name with one | while others 
spell it with two, and these differences 
of orthography exist within the family 
of which we now have occasion to 
write. 

Ephraim Ingalls was a farmer, a 

plain, quiet, unassuming man, who 
was accounted a worthy citizen of the 


INGALLS. 


community in which he lived, and 
appears to have coveted no higher dis- 
tinction. In this respect he does not 
appear to have differed materially 
from the greater number of the de- 
scendants of Edmund Ingalls, one of 
whom has asserted that ‘‘the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the family 
was its mediocrity.” The unbiased 
historian would however most likely 
take a different view of this matter, 
and affirm that the marked character- 
istic of the family has been its mod- 
esty, inasmuch as certain of its repre- 
sentatives have achieved distinction - 
far beyond that which comes to the 
average American citizen. Chief among 
these have been John J. Ingalls, so 
long a United States senator from 
Kansas,‘ and one of the most noted of 
American orators, General Rufus In- 
galls, now on the retired list of the 
United States army—who served with 
distinction in the Mexican war and the 
war of the Rebellion—and General 
James A. Garfield, twentieth President 
of the United States, whose grand- 
mother was an Ingalls. 

George Addison Ingalls was born in 
Abington in 1820, and was next to the 
youngest of the five sons of Ephraim 
Ingalls. Of his surroundings and en- 
vironments in early life, a member of 
the family has written as follows: 
“The customs of the town of Pom- 
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fret”—of which Abington was a part 
—‘‘were those of primitive Puritans. 
The church that we attended on the 
the Sabbath, regardless of the in- 
clemency of the weather, had a high 
pulpit with a sounding board over- 
head, square pews, and a gallery ex- 
tending around three sides. No means 
were provided to heat it, and in 
extreme cold weather old ladies used 
a foot stove, arranged so that a basin 
of coals could be carried in a small 
metallic box, which was surrounded 
by slats of wood on which they could 
place their feet. The church fronted 
on a small common, on one side of 
which were sheds to give shelter dur- 
ing the service to the horses. There 
was a bell on the church which could 


be heard several miles, and the curfew 
used to be rung at nine o'clock in the 
evening, as a signal to the residents 
of the community to cover their fires 


and retire. When a death occurred in 
the town the bell was tolled, a certain 
number of strokes indicating the de- 
cease of a male, and a different num- 
ber the decease of a female, the strokes 
following, one for each year, indicat- 
ing also the age of the person whose 
exit from the world was thus an- 
nounced. When this sound was heard 
everyone stood transfixed with emo- 
tion akin to what we might expect 
were they all being summoned to the 
final judgment.” 

Nearly in front of the church was a 
post—on which notices used to be put 
—that was called a ‘‘ whipping post,” 
although it is not known that it was 


ever used to inflict this punishment. 

The schools of the neighborhood 
were of the same primitive style as 
the church, and in one of these Mr. 
Ingalls received his rudimentary edu- 
cation. His mother died in his early 
childhood, and in 1832, when he was 
twelve years of age, it was arranged 
that he should accompany his eldest 
brother Henry to Illinois, to which 
state the latter had decided to emigrate 
and begin life as a farmer. In the fall 
of the year previously mentioned, 
Henry Ingalls, his wife, and the boy 
George, set out with two horses and a 
covered wagon, to travel to the far-off 
Prairie State, in which it was under- 
stood a vast domain of fertile land 
awaited the coming of eastern agri- 
culturists, and its transformation 
through their efforts into productive 
farms. They drove to Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and there embarked 
with their horses, wagon, and all their 
belongings, on a craft then known as 
the ‘‘ark,” on which they floated 
down the Ohio River to a point on the 
Indiana shore in the neighborhood of 
the present city of Evansville. Here 
they disembarked and proceeded by 
wagon across the country to a place 
in the Sangamon valley—or on the 
‘‘Sangamon Bottoms ” as it was called 
in those days—twenty miles above 
Beardstown. There Henry Ingalls 
filed a claim on land, which was sur- 
veyed for him by Abraham Lincoln, 
George Ingalls ‘‘carrying chain” 
and constituting one of the surveying 
party. The land of which the immi- 
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grants from Abington thus took pos- 
session adjoined that on which the 
town of Chandlersville is now located. 
George Ingalls remained here four 
years with his brother, assisting him 
to bring his farm under cultivation, 
spending one winter in school during 
that time. 

In 1836,in company with another bro- 
ther, Charles Francis Ingalls, he remov- 
ed to the east end of what was known lo- 
cally as Ralestine Grove, near the pres- 
ent town of Sublette in Lee County. The 
intention of the two brothers at that 
time was to set up a household of 
their own, of which a sister who had 
also ‘‘come west” was to take charge. 
Leaving their sister temporarily at 
Ottawa, the two young men _ pro- 
ceeded to their prospective location, 
and at once began the erection of a 
cabin. The only tools which they 
could obtain were an ax, an auger, a 
froe, and a drawing-knife, but with 
these they fashioned their rude dwell- 
ing, and when it was completed, the 
elder brother returned to Ottawa to 
bring back their sister, while the 
younger remained to arrange for her 
reception. They had no near neigh- 
bors, unless the Indians whose trail 
passed within a few feet of the cabin 
could be called such, and their atten- 
tions as a rule were by no means 
agreeable. The redskins were as a 
matter of fact the first visitors at the 
dwelling, and they did not long post- 
pone their call on the young frontiers- 
man who remained in charge of it 
a“ in the absence of his brother. 
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A large band of them rode up to the 
cabin on the first day after the elder 
brother had started for Ottawa, but 
the lad who had remained behind 
suffered no injury at their hands other 
than such as may have resulted from 
nervousness as to their purposes and 
intentions. 

This cabin was the home of the two 
brothers, a third brother who came from 
Connecticut about this time, and their 
sister for several years, and during 
this time it was the temporary stop- 
ping-place also of many a_ pioneer 
traveler and “circuit rider” as well, 
such noted characters as Owen Love- 
joy and others being not infrequently 
entertained by the hospitable owners. 

While laboring industriously to pro- 
cure for himself a farm, George Ingalls 
had also an ambition to perfect his 
education, and gradually matured his 
plans for entering upon a professional 
career. By dint of hard work and the 
exercise of remarkable frugality, he 
succeeded in meeting the expense of a 
winter's attendance at Princeton acad- 
emy, and in the summer of 1840 he 
attended the Mt. Morris academy. In 
the autumn of the same year he struck 
out boldly, and with a younger brother 
went to Jacksonville, where they en- 
tered the preparatory department of 
Illinois College. At this institution he 
remained two years, boarding himself 
and working to pay his tuition. 

In 1842 he left the college with a 
fair education, which he had endea- 
vored to make thoroughly practical as 
far as it went. After teaching school 
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one term he came to Chicago and be- 
gan the study of law with J. Y. Scam- 
mon and Norman B. Judd, who were 
then in partnership under the firm 
name of Scammon & Judd. After a 
thorough course of study, he was ad - 
mitted to the bar, and practiced a short 
time in Dixon, Illinois, after which he 
located in Chicago, where he was a 
member of the bar up to the date of 
his death in 1885. In 1849 he formed 
a business partnership with L. C. P. 
Freer, which lasted until 1860, or about 
that time, when Mr. Freer retired from 
the firm to give attention to his private 
business. After the dissolution of the 
partnership, however, the former part- 


ners remained in the same office, and © 


in this way were associated for thirty- 
five years. 

Mr. Ingalls applied himself to the 
practice of law with the same earnest- 
ness and determination that he had 
brought to bear on the different prob- 
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lems which he had had to solve in his 
earlier life, and before many years had 
elapsed he became recognized as a 
sound and able lawyer, of unques- 
tioned integrity and high character. 
After practising continuously for more 
than thirty years at the Chicago bar, 
he retired in 1884 with a comfortable 
fortune, carrying with him into his re- 
tirement the kind regard and esteem 
of all those who had been his profes- 
sional contemporaries. ‘ 

An ardent Republican after that party 
was formed, though a Demoerat prior to 
that time, he was never in any sense a 
politician. Only once did he allow 
himself to ‘become a candidate for 
office, being defeated for state senator 
at one time by a very narrow major- 
ity. His wife, who survives him, was 
a daughter of Thomas Church, one of 
the most prominent of the very early 
settlers of Chicago. 


—_—— 


MOSES GRAY. 


Mosres Gray is one of the pioneers 
of Chicago and the northwest, with 
whom time has dealt most kindly. 
On the 23d day of May, 1812, he was 
born in the town of Cornish, York 
County, Maine, and he is therefore in 
his eightieth year at the present time. 
Notwithstanding his advanced age, 
and the fact that he had to struggle 
nard to gain a foothold in the business 
world, in the earlier years of his man- 
hood, he is physically and mentally 


one of the most active of the men now 
living, who became residents of this 
part of Illinois as long ago as 1840, or 
prior to that date. The manner of his 
coming to Chicago, his efforts to secure 
a home for himself and family, his 
untiring industry and persistent effort, 
which have been crowned by success, 


“make him a typical pioneer, of the 


class which moved into the northwest 
just as the Indians were moving out, 
‘and the advance guard of civilization 
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—the hunters, trappers and traders— 
were beginning to push westward 
toward the plains of Kansas, and the 
Rocky Mountain region. 

Moses Gray was a son of Elijah 
Gray, a New England farmer of Eng- 
lish descent, who married Tabitha 
Stewart, also of New England, but of 
Scotch ancestry. Elijah Gray re- 
moved from Maine to New Hamp- 
shire when his son Moses was three 
years of age, and settled in the town 
of Coventry in Grafton County, and 
ten miles east of Haverhill. He was 
the owner of asmall farm on which he 
brought up his family, giving them 
such educational advantages as the 
country schools afforded. Moses Gray 
remained at home until he was twenty 


years of age, helping to till the farm, 
to build the stone fences, and to make 
other similar improvements character- 
istic of the New Hampshire farms of 
that region, and also having each year 


the experience, (the recollection of 
which goes with one through life) of 
participating in the manufacture of 
New England maple sugar and syrup. 

His school days in boyhood were 
the winter months of each year—the 
remainder of his time being devoted to 
farm labor—and a common school 
education represented the sum_ total 
of his accomplishments when he began 
life for himself. 

When he was twenty years of age 
his father gave him his start in the 
world. That is to say he gave him 
leave to begin working for himself one 
year before he attained his majority. 
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All old time farmers considered them- 
selves entitled to the services of their 
sons up to the time they reached the 
age of twenty-one, and the New Eng- 
land farmer of fifty years ago looked 
upon a gift of any portion of this time 
as the equivalent of a gift in money. 
This one year’s time was Moses Gray’s 
patrimony, and accepting it with be- 


‘coming thankfulness, he left the shel- 


ter of the paternal roof and set out for 
Boston. 

Up to that time he had never seen a 
city of any consequence, and he was 
at first somewhat bewildered by his 
surroundings, but his purpose in going 
to the city had been to secure employ- 
ment, and he lost no time in hunting 
up ‘‘a job.” For three months he 
worked at a salary of eight dollars 
per month,. but at the end of that time, 
having become acquainted with the 
proprietor of a stage line some dis- 
tance out of Boston, he secured more 
remunerative employment as a stage 
driver. For the next three years he 
drove a stage coach, of the old style, 
from Brookfield to Worcester, and 
from Brookfield to Palmer, becoming 
noted not only as an expert driver, but 
as one of the very few men engaged 
in that business who were not given 
to any form of dissipation. It was a 
rare thing in those days to find a stage 
driver who did not indulge in the use 
of intoxicating liquors to a greater or 
less extent, but young Gray was one 
of those who resisted all the tempta- 
tions by which he was surrounded, 
and never tasted intoxicants in any 
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form, or indulged in any other kind of 
dissipation. 

While driving the stage between 
Brookfield and Worcester he became 
acquainted with Miss Amanda Keeney, 
a young lady whom he metat Ware, 
but whose home was at Manches- 
ter, Connecticut, and in 1835 they 
were married. 

Seeing no prospect of making much 
advancement in the world, so long as 
he followed the vocation of stage driv- 
ing, soon after his marriage Mr. Gray 
concluded to learn a trade, and enter- 
ing one of the cotton mills at Ware, 
Massachusetts, he made a contract to 
work for two years as an apprentice. 
His wages to begin with were $3.50 per 
week. This amount was to be in- 
creased every six months until the end 
of the two years, when he was to re- 
ceive “journeyman’s wages.” 

He worked faithfully during these 
two years, and mastered his trade of 
“dressing yarn for the weavers,” but 
his era of good luck had not yet 
dawned. His two years apprentice- 
ship ended at just the time that indus- 
tries of all kinds were suffering from 
the business depression, consequent 
upon the financial crisis of 1837, and 
the superintendent of the factory in- 
formed him, that they would be un- 
able to furnish him employment as 
agreed, at journeyman’s wages. This 
was a serious disappointment to him, 
but he made the best of the situation, 
received from his employers a suit of 
factory clothes—which they gave him 
in consideration of their inability to 
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carry out their agreement—and the 
small amount of wages due him, and 


.then began to look about for some- 


thing else in the way of employment. 

On account of the general stagna- 
tion of business, and the crippled con- 
dition of manufactories in particular, 
he found it impossible to obtain per- 
manent employment at his trade, al- 
though he was once or twice called 
back to his place in the factory at 
Ware for short periods, his former em- 
ployers finding it difficult to get any- 
one else to do the work which he had 
done for them. 

While he was out of employment 
much of the time for several weeks 
after he left the factory, he was not 
idle. He was busy getting informa- 
tion about the great western country, 
of which he had heard a good deal, 
and the result was,.that with a small 
party of friends, he determined to 
come west in search of a home. 

Having reached this conclusion, he 
purchased a horse and wagon, packed 
his provisions and such other things 
as he expected to need on the way, 
into the wagon, and leaving his wife 
behind in Connecticut, he started, on 
the 9th of October, 1837, to drive 
through to Illinois. He did drive as 
far as Buffalo, New York, but by the 
time he reached that point, the fall 
weather made traveling after this 
fashion exceedingly uncomfortable, 
and trading his horse and wagon for 
a stock .of notions, he embarked on 
the steamer Madison for Chicago. In 
order to get rid of his encumberance 
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and Buffalo, he had to accept what 
looked to him at the time like a hard 
bargain, but his stock of notions 
brought good prices in the west, and 
he proved a gainer by the transaction. 

He arrived in Chicago on the 6th of 
November, and after spending . one 
day in the village of that period, he 
set out on foot, with his companions, 
for the Fox River country, his purpose 
being to secure a tract of land in 
what then promised to be one of the 
most productive agricultural districts 
of the state. The first ten miles of 


their journey, after leaving Chicago, 
seemed to them to be through an al- 
most continuous swamp or marsh, 
where they had difficulty in finding a 
spot of ground dry enough to sit down 


on, when they wished to take an oc- 
casional rest. It was anything buta 
pleasure trip, this tramping in search 
of homes, but the little party plodded 
along until they reached the town of 
St. Charles. Here they crossed the 
Fox River, and then traveled up 
stream until they came within a few 
miles of the present City of Elgin. 
There each of the men in the party, 
settled on a quarter section of land, that 
which came into Mr. Gray’s posses- 
sion, being within two miles of Elgin. 

After having gone through the for- 
mality of ‘‘claiming” his land, he 
found himself a thousand miles from 
his family, without money, and with 
the task of building a home before 
him. To obtain means to _ begin 
the constrcution of a dwelling, into 
which he could move his family when 


they should be ready to join him the 
following spring, he began working 
for one of the farmers in the neighbor- 
hood, who had engaged in the impor- 
tant undertaking of getting his farm 
‘under fence.” 

There was much to be done, and it 
had to be done under great disadvan- 
tages, so that it was late in the spring 
before he had things in shape for the 
reception of his family, and it was 
some time after this, before he could 
make the necessary arrangements to 
return to the east and look after the re- 
moval. Finally, on the 28th day of 
May, 1838, he set out for Connecticut 
with a very limited amount of ‘‘ wild 
cat currency”—a portion of which was 
kindly loaned to him by a friend—in 
his possession. Going east by way of 
the lakes, he reached Buffalo, traveled 
from there to Albany by canal, and 
thence to Hartford, Connecticut, by 
stage. 

At Hartford, he found his wife well 
and prepared for the journey, and after 
gathering up the household effects 
which they desired to bring with them, 
—most of which had been left at their 
former home in Ware—they returned 
by the same route which Mr. Gray had 
traversed in going east, except that 
they made the trip to Albany by way 
of New York and the Hudson River. 

Arrived at Chicago, they traveled by 
wagon across the prairies to their new 
home, which they reached when the 
financial resources of the head of the 
family had dwindled down to twenty- 
five cents. The work of improving the 
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farm and bringing it under cultivation, 
then began in earnest. For the next 
six years Mr. Gray worked early and 
late to pay off obligations which he 
found it necessary to incur, and to se- 
cure a home which should be free from 
debt. In addition to his farm work 
he made frequent trips to Chicago, for 
the purpose of hauling freight and mov- 
ing immigrants into the country. This 
made him familiar with the city, and 
attracted his attention to the fact that 
it was making progress and showing a 
marked increase of business activity. 
Finally, on account of the arduous 
labor in which he had engaged for half 
a dozen years, his health began break- 
ing down, and this induced him to 
trade his farm for a house and lot in 


Chicago, and to remove to the city in 


1844. Here he found himself with a 
home and out of debt for. the first time 
in his life, and it is doubtful if any of 
the successful ventures of his later life 
afforded hima greater measure of sat- 
isfaction than he felt at that time. 

For a time he engaged in the freight- 
ing- business in and about Chicago. 
Then he rented a small house and 
kept a hotel which was known as the 
‘‘Travelers Home,” although a very 
limited number of travelers could have 
been accomodated there at any one 
time. His hotel-keeping venture 
proved successful, and within a com- 
paratively short time he had accumu- 
lated money enough to enable him to 
purchase ground at the corner of 
Peoria and Randolph streets, on 
which he erected the somewhat pre- 


tentious old ‘National Hotel,” a 
building which is still standing, al- 
though now serving another purpose 
than that for which it was designed. 
As owner and manager of this hostel- 
ry, Mr. Gray continued in the 
hotel business until 1853, when he 
sold out, and for a time thereafter was 
engaged in merchandising in a village 
adjacent to Chicago. 

Having by that time accumulated 
considerable working capital, he erect- 
ed a building on Desplaines street in 
the west division of Chicago, in which 
he first became engaged in the pro- 
duce and commission business. Hav- 
ing a somewhat extensive acquaint- 
ance with the farmers and country peo- 
ple generally in the neighborhood of 
Chicago—among whom he had an 
enviable reputation for honesty and 
uprightness in his dealings—his busi- 
ness in this line, which was begun in 
a small way, soon expanded to con- 
siderable proportions, and gradually 
developed into the large, modern com- 
mission house which is now known 
all over the United States, and which 
handles to-day the products of the 
farms, gardens, and orchards of all 
portions of the country. After the 
fire, a change of location was made by 
the establishment which Mr. Gray had 
built up, and for many years his 
place of business has been on Mar- 
ket street, directly opposite the site 
of the historic ‘‘wigwam,” in which 
Abraham Lincoln was nominated for 
the presidency of the United States. 

Mr. Gray’s first wife died in 1849, 
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and at a later date he married Mrs. 
Nancy J. Page, of Chicago. The issue 
of this first marriage was one daugh- 
ter now married and living in Ne- 
braska. Frank W. and Charles W. 
Gray were the children of his second 
marriage, both of whom are now act- 
ively engaged in business as partners 
of their father, under the firm name of 
Moses Gray & Co. ; 

There are few names of business 
men in Chicago with which the pubiic 
has been so long familiar as with 
that of the senior member of this 
firm. He was one of the early mem- 
bers of the Board of Trade, and was 
associated with various organizations 
and enterprises which date back to 
the formative period of the city’s his- 
tory. 

A Democrat of the old school in 
politics, he became—like the great 
majority of the early settlers of the 
northwest—pronounced in his opposi- 
tion to slavery, as the time approached 
for a settlement of the momentous 
question of its continued existence, 


was an ardent unionist during the . 
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war, and has been a Republican ever 
since. The only office he ever held 


was that of Justice of the Peace, and 
politics 


his activity in 
wholly unselfish. 

Before he left the old homestead in 
New Hampshire, he became a mem- 
ber of the Methodist church, and for 
sixty years he has ‘‘kept the faith” 
and been identified with that organiza- 
tion. His first church connection in 
Chicago was with the old ‘‘Canal 
Street Methodist Church,” and his pres- 
ent membership is with the ‘‘ Cente- 
nary Methodist Church,” the legiti- 
mate successor of the pioneer society. 

Taken all in all, Mr. Gray’s life has 
been that of the typical western 
pioneer, and the lesson which it 
teaches is that success in life is the 
reward of honest effort, industry and 
sobriety. The founders of the me- 
tropolis were not idlers or triflers, but 
earnest, conscientious, and persistent 
toilers, who deserved all the success 
which they achieved. 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 


has been 
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DAVID WHITMER AND THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


Divine authenticity is a circle of 
mystery around which Christian peo- 
ple are warring. Therationalist makes 
it something never defined, except in 
ilenying the assertions of believers. 

We, of the Church of Christ, believe 
in the Divine Present and individual 
responsibility. One of our Elders on 
being asked about the immaculate con- 
ception answered, ‘‘I know by the 
power of God that Jesus is the Son of 
God and that is sufficient.” 


A period of religious storm was 
centred. in the United States about 
1829, and ramified the entire world, 


producing freedom to the Jews, free- 
dom from priestcraft and religious 
hierarchy and developing a reason for 
the hope that the Record of the Ne- 
phites is divine. 

Without detail these are the religious 
facts as to the Church of Christ, which 
we claim is composed of the same- 
concomitants that are always with the 
truth. Just before 1829,a phenome- 
non appeared. Joseph Smith, an ig- 
norant boy, ‘‘had visions.” He was 
a born phenomenon, a genius of the 
Almighty, the same stars that bowed 
in Jacob’s dream bowed to him, the 
construction of the man was for a di- 
vine purpose, and the modern world 
has been compelled at last, to wonder 
at the work whose incipiency was a_ 
vision, 


David Whitmer has always claimed 
that Joseph Smith was only infallible 
when performing the translation of the 
Record of the Nephites, that during 
this work in the house of the father of 
David Whitmer, there was entire pas- 
siveness to God, in fact only when self 
was crucified could the work proceed. 
He was born, that in ‘‘man’s extremity 
is found the opportunity of God.” 

That Joseph Smith possessed relics 
of material value, there have been. 
many witnesses. My _ grandfather, 
David Whitmer, told me ‘‘ that at one 
time before he was a believer, a couple 
of men had chased Smith and on his 
eluding them, they swore by he 
had gold and a sword of value, and if 
he did not divide with them they would 
kill him.” 

A religious era was opened by phe- 
nomenon, and its attractive concomi- 
tant was the book of Mormon, trans- 
lated so mysterious and yet so simple 
that the most acute scientists have not 
given any rational hypothesis for its © 
construction. The work was born of 
the earth and its genius no ordinary 
one. Near the public highway, in a 
pasture cleared of trash, David Whit- 
mer saw the vision that made him sign 
his name to the divine authenticity of 
the record of the Nephites. _ Within its 
leaves a set of fearless, self-sacrificing, 
conscientious men, found the design 
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for the Church of Christ, unfettered by 
any creed, the same plans as the year 
one of the world and the era of Christ. 
Time smiled upon their efforts, and it 
seemed that every hope was to be ful- 
filled. But the crude pages of the 
Book of Mormon that “rehash of the 
Old and New Testament” was not 
enough. As in all ages, sudden am- 
bition could not book divine simpli- 
city. ‘Coal Oil Johnie” had found a 
treasure and must amplify. 

They had a prodigy and had to ex- 
hibit it. Like the violin outside the 
hands ofa ‘‘master” it becomes a fid- 
dle. 

That the Church of Christ was the 
original name used by these first 
pioneers, and that it was changed 
on philosphical speculation, no intelli- 
gent logician can now deny. 

. That among different believers of the 
Book.of Mormon doctrine and_ beliefs, 
are entertained that the record will not 
support is also true, and from this 
cause its true position has not as yet 
been recognized. The simple ritual 
of the best life worth living is plain in 
the Record of the Nephites, and from 
this confusion has followed thestrange 
life of this peculiar people. There was 
one man among several whose integ- 
rity was above wonders and whose 
understanding has been proven clear, 
a man whose testimony has stood with 
the suns of his life with an individu- 
ality, powerful and true to the line; 
self-sacrificing and living the life of a 
Christian. He denounced all innova- 
tions and he suffered in many ways; 


but his brave voice was never stilled 
until death called him to his fathers. 
It was David Whitmer, the exponent 
of the Church of Christ, as it was in 
1829. 

Near 1838, there being much discord 
at Far West, John Whitmer, Oliver 
Cowdery and David Whitmer, because - 
of their stand, became inimical to the 
hierarchy and were forced to leave the 
people, whether inclined to or not. 
Right here an _ incident happened. 
Lightning struck the flag pole of Far 
West, and David Whitmer, rising in 
the stirrups of his saddle proclaimed 
these words: ‘‘As they sought to do 
unto me, so shall it be done. unto 
them.” A striking coincidence fol- 
lowed, when Far West surrendered to 
Atchison and Doniphan. After this 
time, David Whitmer came to Rich- 
mond, Missouri, where after losing 
two good sized fortunes while with the 
church for those days, he started in 
and earned a livelihood by the hardest 
work, procuring a home, and building 
a character that might be envied by 
the strictest moralist. His individu- 
ality, habits, and love of his fellow 
man, have procured for him the love of 
the people. For about forty years, 
during which time the original manu- 
script and historical records came into 
his possession, he made a ‘‘ morale,” 
for the Book of Morman, and placed it 
before the world as one of the books 
that has come to stay. In September, 
1875, John C. Whitmer, becoming con- 
vinced that he should be _ baptized, 
asked the same of David Whitmer 
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which was accomplished, and your 
correspondent was a witness to his or- 
dination January 28, 1876. Like a tree 
growing in its proper season arose the 
necessity to perpetuate the Church of 
Christ. Since this time membership 
has been slowly advancing, and here 
and there are small congregations. We 
prosecute no one for their belief; we 
don’t think we are the only good people 
in the world, neither are we angels 
with wings or infallible. We are just 
as good in our own estimation and no 
better than others. But we have a sure 
reason of the hope that is in us, capa- 
ble of being defended against insiduous 
attacks, and are open at all times to 
conviction. 

As to the miracles that have been 


attributed to the church, they are indi- 
vidual, andcan not save or make any 


one good. In our opinion they are 
only evidences to occur on the account 
books of the Almighty, when all will 
be charged with their debits and 
credits. Some have assailed the work 
on account of its peculiar phrases. 
Why then is there so much literary 
ecstacy over Dan Chaucer? In this 
Book of Mormon we have the only 
conclusive hypothesis of original 
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America. It embodies a moral law, 
spotless, as high and as pure as the 
standard of the best races, language 
and ideas that have no taint of phalic 
law. Mormon’s standard of liberty and 
declarations about this land are even 
more patriotic than the Declaration of 
Independence. Its ideas are sincere, 
elevating, without moral cowardice, 


The wide winged continent lying at rest 

On the bosom of waters, holds pressed to her 
breast 

The secrets. of ages the tale of the last, 

Locked deep in the hills by times hoary 
frost. 


In the midst of the either an angel appears, 

Speaks out to man fromthe dust of the 
years, 

Goes straight to the work that the cycles of 
God 

Has asked of the ages, to bend to His nod. 


The land of the free, a beautiful land 

Had its tales, had its loves, had its beauti- 
ful strand, 

Had its heroes, its dangers, its miseries and 
death, 

As well as had Egypt of science and myth. 


Who can say that the tale without idiom told, 
Is not of the righteous of God’s hundred fold; 
Weigh me the weight of its morals with care, 
Then tell me my friend, if God is not there. 


GEORGE SWEICH. 
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VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE.* 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VERSIONS AND EDITIONS. 


XXIV. 


1622. 


Tue Pentateuch, or the first five 
books of Moses, was published in 
Arabic by Erpenius at Leyden. It 
was printed in Hebrew characters 
from a manuscript in possession of 
Scaliger, and is supposed to have been 
made by an African Jew some time 


during the thirteénth century. This is 
a direct translation from the Hebrew, 
to which it adheres so closely as to be 
almost unintelligible to persons not 


acquainted with that language. The 
Pentateuch originated from the Greek 
translators, and the Jews called this 
division of their sacred book Torah, 
the Law. 

The original edition of De Reyna’s 
version in Spanish, without a new 
title-page, and without the correction 
of De Valera, was issued at Frank- 
fort. 

A reprint of the 1617 Swedish Bible 
was printed in quarto at Lubeck. — 


An edition of the Genevan Bible by * 


Pierre and Jacques Chouet made its 
appearance in this year. 


*Copyright, 1889, by Charles W. Darling. 


1623. 


An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in French at Rouen. May 
it not be the case that this Bible was 
permitted to be published at Rouen 
with the hope that the stain which 
rested upon that fair city by the in- 
human sacrifice of Joan of Arc, might 
be obliterated? This city is a place 
of great antiquity, for it existed before 
the conquest of Gaul by the Romans, 
under whom it took the name of 
Potomagus, which name it retained 
for several centuries. During the 
ninth century, the town was pillaged 
by the Normans, who made it their 
capital. After the Norman conquest it 
remained in possession of the English 
until 1449, when it passed out of the 
control of that nation. 


1624. 


An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Latin at Rome by Brugiotti. The 
first edition of the Elzevir editions, in 
Greek, was published at Leyden. 
The editor of this work is unknown, 
but it is probable that he did not have 
access to manuscript authorities, as 
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the text is founded on the third edition 
of Stevens. This text, however, at- 
tained so much celebrity that it be- 
came known as the‘‘Textus Receptus, ” 
and for upwards of a century it was 
reprinted in almost every successive 
edition of the New Testament. 


1625. 


An edition of the Psalms, corrected 
and revised by Rhesa, the successor 
of Bretkius, was published in the 
Lithunian dialect with Luther’s Ger- 
man version. Of all the idioms spoken 
in Europe this is acknowledged to 
approximate the nearest to the Sans- 
crit. Hon. William E. Gladstone says 


of the Psalms that it seems impossible 
to regard them as simply owing their 


parentage to the Mosaic system. Some, 
indeed, of their features may well be 
referred to it, especially the strong 
sense of national unity which they 
display, and the concentration of that 
sense upon a single center—the city of 
Jerusalem and the Temple. It may 
also be noted that the Mosaic law in- 
culcated in its utmost breadth the 
principle of love to God: ‘‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind.” Yet may it not be said 
that this is rather exhortation than 
statute? Further, it is not unfolded in 
the detail of the legislative Torah, and 
even in the Decalogue service is en- 
joined without the mention of love. 
In the inner sanctuary, provided for 
the most capable human souls, was 
reared the strong spiritual life which 
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appears to have developed itself in the 
depth, richness, tenderness, and com- 
prehensiveness of the Psalms. To the 
work they have here accomplished 
there is no parallel upon earth, and the 
compilation has been the paramount 
book of devotion not only for the 
Hebrew race, both in its isolation and 
after it was brought by the translation 
of its sacred book into relations with 
the Gentile world; but also for all the 
Christian races in their diversities of 
character and circumstance. These 
marvellous compositions have dwelt 
in the very center of the Christian 
heart, and wherever the pursuits of the 
inner life have been cultivated, there 
the Psalms have towered over every 
other vehicle of general devotion. A 
conspicuous illustration of their office 
appears in the fact that of 243 citations 
from the Old Testament found in the 
pages of the New, no less than 116 are 
from the Psalms. 

Bishop Alexander, who has published 
the result of a careful examination 
made by himself, states that reference 
is made to the Psalms, either by quota- 
tions or otherwise, in no fewer than 
286 passages of the New Testament. 
The Psalms, composed for the devo- 
tions of the ancient Hebrews, consti- 
tute at present for Christians the best 
and highest book of devotion. The 
Hebrews were Semitic, Christendom is 
Aryan, the Hebrews were local, Christ- 
dom is worldwide ; the Hebrews were 
often tributary, and finally lost their 1li- 
berties and place, while Christianity has 
risen over every other obstacle, and 
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has long been the dominating power 
of the world. The Hebrews had no 
literature outside of their religion, nor 
any fine art, but Christendom has 
appropriated and even rivalled both 
literature and the art of the greatest 
among the ancients. This strange 
book of Hebrew devotions had no 
attractions outside of Hebrewism, 
except for Christians, and Christians 
have found nothing to gather, in the 
same kind, from any of the other 
religions of the world. The stamp of 
continuity and identity has been set 
upon one, and one only, historic series, 
and only one* thread runs through 


the whole succession of the’ ages, 
and among many witnesses to this 
continuity, the Psalms are probably 


among the most conspicuous. This 
stamp purports to be divine, and the 
unparalled evidence of results shows 
that it is not a forgery. 

The wonderful phenomenon thus 
presented, is perhaps enhanced when 
the mind realizes that the long period 
of this perpetual youth, exhibited by 
the Psalms, has been broken by the 
promulgation of a new religion, to- 
gether with all the changes of fact 
and development of principle which 
transformed the heathen world. It 
should also be remembered that the 
shaping of all languages merely 
human, are essentially short-lived, 
and forms of speech succeed one 
another, as wavé follows upon wave. 
But herein seems probably to lie one 
of the ways in which the Divine 
revelation asserts itself. It appears to 
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have the faculty of giving to things 
mutable the privilege and the power 
of the immutable, and to endow 
fashions of speech, when they belong 
to the heart’s core of human nature, 
with a charter that is to endure 
throughout all time. The fact of so 
wonderful a power as was thus exer- 
cised by the Psalms in such diversities 
of time, race, and circumstances, is 
not only without parallel, but is re- 
moved by such a breadth of space 
from all other facts of human exper- 
ience in the same province, as to 
constitute in itself a strong presump- 
tion that the cause also, is one lying 
beyond the range of ordinary human 
action, and may be set down as con- 
sisting in that specialty of Divine 
suggestion and guidance, which is 
termed revelation. 

It is said, though upon disputed 
authority, that in 1625 was discovered, 
in the Chinese province of .Shen-se, a 
curious monument bearing inscriptions 
relative to a translation of the sacred 
scriptures into Chinese, supposed to 
have been executed at a very remote 
period of time. It would appear that 
in A. D. 637, Olopen, a Christian mis- 
sionary, arrived in China, and obtained 
an interview with the Emperor, which 
resulted in a command being given to 
Fam-hiuen-lim,, a learned Chinese 


: scholar, to translate the sacred books 


brought by Olopen. Not one of the 
copies of this version, however, is now 
to be found, although a few portions of 
the sacred scriptures, translated by the 
pioneer missionaries of the Romish 
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church, are yet in existence. In the 
written language of China the words 
or characters are not representatives 
of spoken sounds, but they are sym- 
bols of abstract ideas, and every 
written character is an entire word 
which has a uniform meaning inde- 
pendent of its conventional sound in 
the various local dialects. It is true 
that in the standard national Lexicon, 
published by command of Kang-he, 
in the seventeeth century of our era, 
there are 4449 distinct characters, yet 
for practical purposes there are only 
about 3000 characters in general use. 
The absence of an alphabet has de- 
prived the Chinese of an important 
means of preserving a uniformity of 
spoken language through every part 
of the empire, and yet the written 
character is everywhere the same, 
though in reading and spelling, the 
local pronunciation becomes a sepa- 
rate language. The court dialect is 
used, however, as the medium ot 
intercourse between the ‘government 
officers and the literate, to obviate the 
inconvenience of the local dialects. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in English at London by Norton and 
Hill. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Greek at Cambridge by 
Buck. 

An edition of the Bible was pub- 
lished in Syriac and Latin at Paris by 
Sionita. 

De Valera’s New Testament was 
reprinted in Spanish in the Nuremberg 
Polyglot, and another edition, with an 
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engraved title-page, appearad at Am- 
sterdam. 


1626. 


A revised translation of the Belgic 
Scriptures, according to the text of the 
Vulgate, was published at Antwerp in 
Flemish by the doctors of Louvain, 
and it is regarded as the standard 
Flemish version. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Hungarian by George Kaldi, a na- 
tive of Tyrnau in Hungary. The 
Hungarians a people of Finnish eéx- 
traction, are mentioned in the Russian 
annals under the name of Ugri, and 
they are distinguished by the name of 
Magyar, which in former times was 
the designation of their most power- 
ful tribe. The Magyar language still 
preserves indications of its original 
connection with the cognate dialects 
spoken by the Ostiaks and Voguls on 
the banks of the Obi. It has become 
enriched and perfected by the long 
continued influence of European civ- 
ilization, yet the characteristic traits 
of the Finnish family may be -readily 
detected. The earliest Magyar ver- 
sion of any portion of the scriptures 
was made in 1541 by John Sylvester, 
a native Magyar. It consisted of the 
Four Gospels and Acts, and was dedi- 
cated to King Ferdinand and his son 
Maximilian, but no copy is now known 
to be in existence. In “Bright’s Hun- 
gary” it is stated that an edition was 
printed at Szigetvar, about this time, 
at the expense of Nadaschdy. 

Le Long also mentions an edition of 
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St. Paul’s Epistles printed at Cracow, 
and another version executed by Pes- 
tinus, and printed in Vienna, without 
the name of the translator recorded. 
The first edition of the Bible, in 
Magyar, appeared at Visoly, near 
Gonz, thirty-seven years prior to this 
date, and this is the present authorized 
version of Hungary. The translation 
was made from the Hebrew and the 
Greek compared with the Vulgate, and 
several other Latin versions, by Gas- 
pard Caroli, dean of the Brethren of 
the Valley of Kaschau He had im- 
bibed the principles of the Reforma- 
tion at Wittemberg, where he had 
studied in his youth, and the desire of 
disseminating among his countrymen 
a knowledge of the truths which he 
had found precious to his own soul, 
was in all probability the cause of his 
embarking in this arduous undertak- 
ing. In the printing of this Bible he 
was assisted by Count Stephen Bath- 
ory, who obtained a printer from 
Germany and established a printing- 
office for the purpose at Visoly. The 
sheets as they passed through the 
press were corrected by Albert Molnar, 
regent of the college of Oppenheim. 


1627. 


An edition of the Bible (Vulgatae 
Editionis Sixti V.) was printed by 
Sunta in Latin at Venice. 

During this year the Apocalypse, 
specifically applied as the name of the 
last book in the New Testament, was 
published, from the Peshito version, 
in Syriac, by De Dieu. This has 
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sometimes been appended to the 
Peshito in printed editions, but it evi- 
dently does not belong to that ancient 
version. It is of some value, how- 
ever, as is every writing which can 
throw light on early translations of the 
Sacred Scriptures. The Apocrypha, or 
the books the authenticity of which as 
inspired writings is not admitted, can- 
not be useless, although they are not 
considered a part of the sacred canon 
of Scripture. The Roman Catholics, 
but not the Protestants, receive the 
Jewish apocryphal books as canonical. 
In Matthew’s translation of the Bible, 
published in 1537, the -dentero-canoni- 
cal books were separated from the 
others, and prefaced with the words: 
“The volume of the books called 
Hagiographa.” In Cranmer’s Bible, 
published in 1539, the same words 
were continued, but in the edition of 
1549, the word Hagiographa was 
changed into Apocrypha, which passed 
through the succeeding editions into 
King James’ Bible. The Apocrypha, 
as historical records, throw light on 
the religious condition of the Jews 
from the earliest period to the Christian 
era. Dr. Hitchcock divides them into 
three classes—tst, those which origi- 
nated in Palestine, such as the book of 
Jesus, son of Sirach, first book of 
Maccabees, and book of Judish. 2nd, 
those of Alexandrian origin, such as 
the book of Wisdom, second of Macca- 
bees and the addition to Esther. 3d, 
those which show traces of Chaldee, 
or Persian influence, such as Esdras, 
Tobias, Baruch, and the additions to 
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Daniel. The Council of Laodicea con- 
demned the use of uncanonical books, 
but the third Council of Carthage gave 
a list which included Ecclesiasticus 
and Tobit. The Council of Trent, in 
1546, pronounced as canonical four- 
teen apocryphal books, but the Roman 
Catholic Church called these books 
Antilegomena, and pronounced to be 
uncanonical the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Epistles of James and Jude, the 
second Epistle of Peter, the second 
and third Epistles of John, and the 
Revelation. The Roman Catholic 
Church applied the name apocryphal 
to those books .for which a reception 
into their canon of the books of the Old 
Testament has been refused. By 
Protestants these books are called 


Pseudephigrapha, or false additional 
writings, which embrace many spuri- 
ous works designed to be inserted into 


the sacred canon. The following is a 
partial list of them : 

The history of Antiochus. 

The history of Asenth. 

The book of Elias. 

The books of Jasher and Jezirah. 

The 3rd and 4th books of Macca- 
bees. 

The assumption of Moses. 

The preaching of Noah. 

The testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs. 

A testament of Jacob. 

A praver of Joseph. 

The repentance of Adam. 

The greatest portion of this mass of 
material is destroyed, and many of 
them are known only by name. Jew- 
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ish traditions are full of accounts of 
the services of Ezra to the Church in 
all the departments of sacred litera- 
ture ; so much so, that critics believe 
that he must have done important 
work in preserving and circulating 
some of the sacred books. After the 
return of the Jews from Babylonian 
captivity, Ezra corrected the errors 
which had crept into the existing 
copies of the sacred writings by the 
mistakes of transcribers. He collected 
the books of which the holy Scriptures 
then consisted, disposed of them in 
their proper order, and settled (certain- 
ly for his time) the canon of Scripture. 
He added to the books of his addition 
what appeared to be necessary for 
their completion, and of this we have 
an instance in the account of the death 
and burial of Moses, as given in the 
final chapter of Deuteronomy. In this 
work he changed the ancient names of 
several places which had become 
obsolete, and substituted for them 
new names by which they were at 
that time called. He wrote out the 
whole in the Chaldee character, that 
language having grown into use after 
the Babylonish captivity. The Canon 
of Scriptures, or the books which form 
the original and authoritative written 
rule of the faith and practice of the 
Christian Church is defined in classical 
Greek as meaning a straight rod or 
rule. In patristic writings the word is 
used more especially to. indicate the 
rule of faith, the rule of truth, and the 
rule of the Church. The first direct 
application of the term Canon to the 
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Scriptures seems to be in the verses of 
Amphilochius (380 A. D.) where the 
word indicates the rule by which the 
contents of the Bible must be deter- 
mined, and thus secondarily an index 
of the constituent books. Among the 
Latin writers it is usually found from 
the time of Jerome and Augustine, and 
their usage of the word is the source 
of its modern acceptation. The com- 
plete Canon of the New Testament, as 
now commonly received, was ratified 
at the third Council of Carthage, A. D. 
397, and from that time it was accepted 
throughout the Latin Church. The 
Apocryphal books, occupying an inter- 
mediate position, were called “ books 
read,” or “ecclesiastical” although 
the latter title was also applied to the 
canonical Scriptures. In the English 
version this collection of books is thus 
arranged: 

ist. Esdras. 

2nd. Second Esdras. 

3d. Tobit. 

4th. Judith. 

sth. The rest of the chapters of the 
Book of Esther which are found neither 
in the Hebrew nor the Chaldee. 

6th. The wisdom of Solomon. 

7th. The wisdom of Jesus the son 
of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus. 

8th. Baruch. 

gth. The song of the three holy chil- 
dren. 

10th. The history of Susanna. 

11th. The history of the destruction 
of Bels, and the Dragon. 

12th. The prayer of Manasses, king 
of Judah. 

7 


13th. First Maccabees. 

14th. Second Maccabees. 

Two of the books of Maccabees were 
included in the early current Latin 
versions of the Bible, and from thence 
passed into the Vulgate. As forming 
a portion of the Vulgate they were re- 
ceived as cononical by the Council of 
Trent, and retained among the Apocry- 
pha by the reformed churches. The 
other books, called Maccabees, ob- 
tained no such wide circulation, and 
have only asecondary connection with 
Maccabean history. The first book 
of Maccabees describes, in the open- 
ing chapter, the conquests of Alexan- 
der the Great, and the oppressions of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Other portions 
of the book enumerate the Maccabean 


family, and give an account of the 
part which Mattathias took in guiding 


the actions of his countrymen. The 
title, which was originally the surname 
of Judas, one of the sons of Mattathias, 
was afterwards extended to the family 
to which he belonged. The testimony 
of antiquity renders it certain that the 
first book was written in Hebrew, and 
its whole structure points to Palestine 
as the place of its composition. Its 
date is doubtful, but may perhaps be 
placed between B. C. 120, 100. The 
history of the second book of Macca- 
bees begins at an earlier date than that 
of the first book, and closes with the 
victory of Judas Maccabacus over 
Nicanor, and thus embraces a state- 
ment of the author’s plan. The main 
narrative occupying the remainder of 
the book contains the history of He- 
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liodoros, gives details of the great per- 
secution B. C. 175,167, follows the for- 
tunes of Judas to the triumphal restora- 
tion ofthe temple service, B. C. 166, 5, 
includes the reign of Antiochus Eupa- 
tor B. C. 164, 2, records the treachery 
of Alcimus, etc. The latter half of the 
book is simply a series of special inci- 
dents illustrating the providential care 
of God over His people. The third 
book contains a history of the events 
which preceded the great Maccabacan 
struggle beginning B. C. 217. The 
fourth book furnishes a rhetorical nar- 
rative of the martyrdom of Eleazar 
and ot the Maccabacan family. 


1628, 


CyriJlus Lucaris, patriarch of Alex- 
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andria and Constantinople, presented 
in this year the Alexandrine manu- 
script to Charles 1, of England. This 
codex of the fifth century contains the 
Old and New Testaments, and ap- 
pended to the latter is the first epistle 
of Clement to the Corinthians. This in- 
teresting manuscript may be seen in 
the British Museum at London. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in English at London by Norton and 
Hill. An edition of the New Testa-— 
ment was printed in the same language 
by the University printer at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Greek by Iannoni. 

Cuartes W. Dartine. 


(Zo be continued) 
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THIRTY-SEVEN years ago this month 
of May, 1891, the bill organizing the 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska be- 
came a national statute. That bill was 
the outgrowth of the ambition of 
Stephen A, Douglas to become presi- 
dent of the United States. But it 
opened, instead of a pathway for one 
man to the presidency, the rough and 
bloody road to freedom for four mil- 
lions ofbondsmen. Man proposed for 
self, but the inexorable logic of events 
disposed for justice and liberty to all 
humanity. The manner of presenting 
the issue was seemingly obscure. But 
through the mists of sophistry and 
above the wrangle of debate was seen 


and heard at last the figure of justice 
demanding mercy and liberty for an 
oppressed race. And from the first es- 
tablishment of civil government in 
Kansas and Nebraska until the sound 
of the last gun of the great civil war 
in 1865, there was no cessation in the 
intensely fierce combat for the natural 
rights of man. Thus the star of an 
individual paled in the light of the sun 
of the liberty which rose to its zenith 
after the tumult and tempest that 
swept the country with iron hail and 
deluged it with blood. 

Two years later, in March, 1867, 
(after thirteen years of territorial de- 
pendence) Nebraska was admitted to 
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th Union. Therefore, after twenty- 
four years of statehood, civil govern- 
ment within these borders is thirty-sev- 
en years ofage. And this society(Neb. 
Historical) has been organized for 
the proper purpose of truthfully record- 
ing in part, the causes and effects of the 
governmental expedients and policies 
which have been evolved, and failed or 
proved partially successful during that 
period of time. 

On January 16, 1855, the first legis- 
lative assembly of the territory of 
Nebraska convened at Omaha, then a 
hamlet of between three and five hun- 
dred persons, A _ biography of the 


dominant members in that assembly 
would bein part a history of Michigan, 


New York, Iowa and New England; 
for in all those sections individual 
members of that first legislature of 
Nebraska had been prominent and 
soine of them distinguished. In pro- 
portion to its numbers, twenty-six 
members in the lower and thirteen in 
the upper house, it contained more men 
learned in the law and experienced in 
legislation than any of its successors 
down to this day. 

The message read to those pioneers 
of civil government on the west bank 
of the Missouri was equal in cogency 
of statement, purity of diction and 
perspicacity of style to any similar 
paper which has been adopted by 
Nebraska law makers in all these 
thirty-seven years. It was delivered 
on January 16, 1855, at Omaha, by 
the Hon. Thomas B. Cumming, secre- 
tary and acting governor. Init I find 
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the words—-which I heard so elo* 
quently spoken—‘‘ The first official 
act within our territery has been in- 
deed a mournful one—the transmission 
to a bereaved wife and orphaned chil- 
dren in South Carolina of all that was 
mortal of your late lamented Governor, 
Francis Burt. In his death you have 
suffered a severe loss—the loss of a 
man peculiarly qualified by his public 
experience -and capacity, his private 
virtues and his energy and firmness 
for the satisfactory and courageous 
discharge of his official duties. He 
spent a few weeks of suffering among 
us, and his grave in a distant State is 
only another tie of union between 
communities widely severed, who will 
revert to his character with fraternal 
pride, and to his untimely decease 
withsympathetic sorrow. There were 
no unpleasant discriminations to sub- 
tract from the universal esteem in 
which his manly and amiable traits 
were held by an enlightened people.” 

By the decease of Governor Burt, 
Secretary Cumming, under a provision 
ot the Nebraska bill, became the acting 
governor of Nebraska. Upto and at 
the time of his death, Governor Burt 
made Bellevue the territorial capital, 
and there kept the executive office. 
Had he lived, the first legislature as- 
sembly of Nebraska would have been 
there convened, and there would have 
been located by the legislature, the 
permanent capital, and there built up 
the commercial city of this common- 
wealth. There would have crossed 
the trans-continental railroad, and 
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“Omaha would have been only a name, 
for Bellevue is the natural gateway, 
ready graded for the railroad, to the 
valley of the great Platte. 

But Governor Burt's views were not 
those of Governor Cumming who con- 
vened at Omaha a legislative assembly 
which was so made up by his _pro- 
clamation apportioning the members 
that the capital would be there 
located by law, as well as by his_pro- 
clamation. Therefore, the death of 
Governor Burt—whose official career 
is to-day unknown to most of the mil- 
lion of citizens of this State—established 
Omaha and obliterated Bellevue. In 
fact the death, at the time of that now 
almost forgotten man changed the 
railway system for a continent. What 
Bellevue is Omaha would have been, 
and what Omaha is Bellevue would 
have been, had Francis Burt lived out 
his term of office. ‘‘ Upon a breath 
that ceased to come andgo how much 
of the web and woof of history hung.” 
How like the wind, the cloud, the vari- 
ableness of the moods of a mere child 
are the upbuildings of cities and states 
and the social and political positions 
of persons. The death of a man un- 
known to fame—merely the governor 
of a frontier territory, three hundred 
miles beyond the terminus of the far- 
therest westward reaching railroad, on 
a calm sunshiny day in October, 1854, 
at the old log mission house in Belle- 
vue, changed the course of the com- 
merce ofacontinent from its natural 
to an artificial channel. Some of the 
contented and comfortably well-to-do 
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farmers of Sarpy county, in country in 
the vicinity of Bellevue, would have 
been millionaires to-day, and some of 
Omaha's millionaires would have been 
now comfortable and wholesome 
armers upon the very lands which are 
covered with pavements and_ the 
beautiful creations of a modern archi- 
tecture had Governor Burt only lived a 
few years more. Then the vast blocks 
of buildings, the paved streets, the puff 
of the engine, the music of the forge, 
the glare of the furnace, and the con- 
stant hum of contented industry would 
have embellished and animated Belle- 
vue. And from Omaha _ farms the 
golden corn would have been garnered, 
while the hymns of tranquil enjoyment 
ascended from its rural homes. But 
history will make norecord illustrating 
the mere ceasing of a breath, the mere 
stopping of the pulsations of a single 
heart, which made plowmen of possi- 
ble plutocrats at Bellevue, and pluto- 
crats of possible plowmen at Omaha. 
History will only assert the foresight, 
the sagacity, the superiority of those 
whom a single death made fortunate, 
never at all writing down with effects, 
thesolicitudes the aspirations a1fd hopes 
of those to whom that one death came 
like a vast ocean of disaster stretching 
from the morning of their lives to their 
very graves. History gives little con- 
sideration to circumstance. 

‘That all-pervading atmosphere, wherein 

circumstance 

Our spirits, like the unsteady lizard, take 
The tints that color, and the food that nur- 


tures.” 
The real history of a people can be 
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written only by one who knows that 
people’s condition in the formative 
period of the social, political and 
economic foundations. And that history 
must ignore, utterly and absolutely, 
all sentiment, all ideas of what ought 
tohave been, and record what was 
with cruel and unrelenting fidelity. If 
a city was located, established, built 
up because legislators were bribed to 
vote it the capital of the common- 
wealth, history should so state, not- 
withstanding moralists and mothers 
have been teaching for generations 
that nothing thus created can continu- 
ously thrive and grow. 

Ina paper prepared so hastily as 
this, I cannot, without violence to the 
rules of propriety, pursue the mist 
hidden paths of the territorial past to 
weariness. Yet we will venture a 
little farther into the records of that 
first legislative assembly, and find that 
on the 16th day of February, 1855, just 
one month after the convening of the 
legislative assembly—the council 
committee on corporations submitting 
—and it will be found on page 65 of 
the Council Journal—a very elaborate 
and interesting report chartering the 
Platte Valley and Pacific Railroad 
Company, and commending a route 
for its road. This report, which clearly 
and torcibly pictures the route, and 
enumerates the possibilitios of the 


commerce of the continent from ocean* 


to ocean, is made by Dr. M. H. Clark, 
whom I well remember as a strong 
and sturdy man, attired in the buck- 
skin raiment of a hunter and frontiers- 


man, but intellectually equipped by 
nature and by careful study to cope 
with the best armed of schoolmen and 
doctrinaires. His was a broad and 
generous nature. With a strong 
emotional organization, he combined 
stalwart reasoning powers. He stated 
a proposition so that it proved it in the 
statement. He closes this report on 
the railroad to the Pacific thus: ‘‘In 
view of the comparative cost, to the 
wonderful changes that will result, 
your committee cannot believe the 
period remote when this work will 
have been accomplished; and with 
liberal encouragement to capital, 
which your committee is disposed to 
grant, it is their belief that before 
fifteen years havetranspired the route 
to India will be opened, and this way 
across the continent will be the com- 
mon way of the world. Entertaining 
these views, your committee report the 
bill for the Platte Valley and Pacific 
Railroad, feeling assured that it will 
become not only a basis for branches 
within Nebraska, but for surrounding 
states and territories. 
M. H. Crark, 
Chairman.” 

That prophetic paper, read with the 
ernest enthusiasm of a real seer—a 
zealous believer in his own utterances 
—madea profound impression upon 
the youth of then which the old man 
of now cannot hope to transfer to your 
understanding with its fervor and elo- 
quence all uncooled and gleaming— 
after an intermission between the acts 
of thirty-six years! Dr. Clark lived 
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only three years after that when, by 
sudden sickness, he was gathered to 
his fathers. But in 1869, before the 
fifteen years of his prophecy had ex- 
pired, the track of the Union Pacific 
had been laid, and now. through those 
veins 

‘*Of your vast empire, flows in strengthen- 

ing tides 

Trade the calm health of nations.”’ 

Ten of the thirteen men who con- 
stituted that upper house have passed 
out of this into another existence. 
Hiram P. Bennet, A. D. Jones and 
Samuel E. Rogers, the former in Den- 
ver, and the latter two at Omaha, are 
the only survivors of the body to whom 
Dr. Clark made that report. But Ihave 
clear and well defined, the mental 


image of that little two-story brick 
building at Omaha, which in 1855 we 


called the capitol. There on the first 
floor, sure enough, are the twenty-six 
members in session, called legally and 
literally the lower house; and Major 
Paddock—then only a_ middle-aged 
man—dignifiedly doing duty as chief 
clerk, and Andrew Jackson Hanscom, 
of Omaha, discharging with great 
mental and physical muscularity, and 
in a most masterfal manner, the func- 
tions of the speakership. His eye was 
always alert to recognize, and his ear 
to hear Andrew Jackson Poppleton, 
who then, as now, was among the 
foremost lawyers, thinkers and speak- 
ers in Nebraska. The two men by 
their intellectual force and courage 
wielded great influence, and Andrew 
Jackson never had, in any house of 
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representatives, a yoke of namesakes 
which better reflected his own ability, 
will, pluck and strength of purpose. 
Of the eight members of the first 
house of representatives from Omaha, 
Messrs. Hanscom and Poppleton are 
the only ones now residents of the es- 
tablished metropolis which they each 
individually did so much to create. 
And then, upstairs, the council of 
thirteen—Joseph L. Sharp of Richard- 
son county, president ; Richard Brown 
of Famey (now Nemaha) county, 
Hiram P. Bennet, Charles H. Cowles, 
and Henry Bradford, from Pierce 
(now Otoe) county, and Samuel E, 
Rogers, O. D. Richardson, A D. Jones, 
T. G. Goodwill from Douglas, J. C. 
Mitchell from Washington county, M. 
H. Clark from Dodge, B. R. Folsom 
from Burt and Lafayette Nuckolls from 
Cass—with my still youthful friend 
Dr. George L. Miller for chief clerk, 
is as plainly before my eyes as though 
the veil of years had never fallen, nor 
graves intervened between that 
‘then,’ and this ‘‘now.” I knew 
each member personally and well, 
and did time permit I would roughly 
sketch each, so that you too might 
know the mental and physical pecu- 
liarities of those argonauts who first 
navigated the rough, tempestuous sea 
of Nebraska politics. Had I the 
wierd and mysterious power of the 
phonograph I would have you hear 
their voices in the speeches I heard. 
You should listen to O. D. Richardson 
of Douglas, who, previous to becom- 
a Nebraskan, had achieved eminence 
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at the bar, and as legislator and lieu- 
tenant governor in Michigan. A man 
of great industry, dignity and learn- 
ing, whom no man in our whole com- 
monwealth has ever surpassed in 
capacity for practical wholesome 
legislation. He washonest. He was 
dutiful to principles, to family and to 
his country—a model of good citizen- 
ship and high character; and his 
speeches were logical, terse, lucid, 
earnest and of a good type of useful 
oratory. 

Yet the opinion generally prevails 
that the pioneers were, as a rule, un- 
educated and utterly devoid of ideas 
as to the possibilities which their fu- 
ture—our present—had in store for 
Nebraska. Nothing could be more 
erroneous. For in 1854, 55 and ‘56 
was heard portrayed in pyrotechnic 
verbiage the steam horse on his iron 
track crossing the. Missouri and 
dashing through the Rockies to the 
Pacific in pursuit of the teas of China 
and the silks of India and Japan. 
Even the numerous employees and 
agents of the American Fur company 
at Bellevue, from Colonel Peter A. 
Sarpy and Stephan Decatur, down to 
the half-breed cooks and roustabouts, 
waxed warmly wordy when the com- 
ing cars were talked about. And 
great cities on these plains were pre- 
dicted with fervid faith by scores of 


swarthy long-haired prophets in moc-" 


casins and buckskin breeches. They 
saw with. mental vision, well and 
clearly—as ina mirror—all that our 
eyes behold to-day of material devel- 


opment of agriculture, commerce and 
manufacture. As ina crude block of 
marble the sculptor beholds the sym- 
metry of the finished form of a god- 
dess, so those pioneers had a mental 
concept of all that now surrounds and 
animates the stately progress of this 
queenly commonwealth. 

In youth the future is filled with 
joys to be, triumphs yet to come. 
In age the past is stored with the rich 
and tender memories of joys departed. 
It is throbbing with the recollections 
of victories that have vanished with 
the vanquished. There is in human 
life no present—no to-day. It is all 
to-morrow with youth. It is all yes- 
terday with age. 

Man is here on the earth, in the bat- 
tle of life, not a volunteer but a con- 
script. Heis essentially and potenti- 
ally what his race made him. His 
ancestry determine his capacity to do, 
to suffer and to enjoy. Nurture and 
environment may modify this tendency 
or intensity that faculty, but nature 
alone determines by heredity and 
evolution just what education may do 
for each individual,and fixes the limits 
to the leading out of intellects, by the 
intellects to be led out, as certainly as 
derivation fixes the origin of the word 
educate in the verb ‘‘educeve,” “to 
lead out.” 

Therefore the laws of heredity and 


evolution should be taught in the 
schools so that by their obedient ob- 


servance humanity mayimprove phy- 
sically and mentally. Then each 
family should keep a daily record with 
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in its own household—a home history. 
It should tell the sanitary, mental and 
moral condition of parents and chil- 
dren. Then from such domestic data 
—some generations hence—when hu- 
manity shall have been philosophically 
observing evolution and heredity for a 
few centuries, history may become a 
record of useful facts, and not a register 
of prejudice and romance. Then there 
will be for all mankind less of fortuity 
and more of certainty in all possible 
attainments, physical and mental. 
Reverting: This desultory sketch 
shows the influence of. the ambition of 
Mr. Douglas in precipitating the civil 
war. It depicts the power which the 
death of Governor Burt exercised upon 
the existence of cities, the development 
of a State and the commerce of a con- 
tinent. Those two personalities were: 
the first positively, the second nega- 
tively, the immediate causes of stupen- 
dous results. Neither of them con- 
sciously planned. Both apparently 
chanced. And yet had the human 
mind the power to trace through 
analysis, the ancestry of those men to 
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the beginning of their respective fami- 


lies we should find—I have not even 
a little bit of doubt—each result, posi- 


tive and negative alike, perfectly logi- 
cal, inevitable and inexorable. When 


that power of ultimate analysis has 
been perfectly developed by evolution 
and heredity, history will be in justice 
and truth written wisely and well. But 
at present we can only dimly discern 
in the record of events, that there isa 
logic which 


‘“‘Sways the harmonious mystery of the 
world, 

Even better than prime ministers ;— 

Alas! 

Our glories float between the earth and 
heaven 

Like clouds which seem pavillions of the sun, 

And are the playthings of the wind ; 

Still, like the clouds which drop on unseen 
crags 

The dews the wild flower feeds on, ouram- 
bition 

May from its airy height drop gladness down 

On unsuspected virtue—and the flower 

May bless the cloud when it hath passed 
away !”’ 


J. S. Morton. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY-SEVENTH 
CONGRESSES. 
BY HON. JOHN AUTCHINS, AMEMBER OF THE THEN TWENTIETH OHIO DISTRICT. 
XXVI. 


At the date of his report, the secre- 
tary counted on a revenue from cus- 
toms for the financial year 1862, of 
$57,000,000, but the circumstances to 
which he has just adverted now con- 
strains him to reduce this estimate to 
$32,198, 602.55. 

The receipts from customs for the 
first quarter ending on the 30th of 
September, were $7,198,602.55, while 
the receipts for the three remaining 
quarters cannot be safely estimated at 
more than $25,000,000, making the 
aggregate for the year the sum just 
mentioned of $32,198,602.55. 

The estimates of receipts from lands 
and miscellaneous sources must also 
be reduced from $3,000,000, to 
$2,354,062.89 of which $354,062.89 
were received during the quarter end- 
ing September 30, 1861, and $2,000,000 
on the estimated receipts of the three 
remaining quarters. 

The only other source of revenue 
which promises an addition to the re- 
sources of the year, is the direct tax 
authorized by Congress, from which if 
increased to the limit proposed by the 
secretary, and assumed by the States 
the further sum of $20,c00,000 may be 
expected. 


The aggregate of revenue from. all 
sources may therefore, be estimated at 
$54,552,655.44, which is less by 
$25,447,334.56 than the estimate of 
July. 

This reduction, however, though 
large, would not have compelled the 
secretary to ask any additional powers 
for negotiating of loans, beyond those 
asked for in his July report, had ap- 
propriations and expenditures been 
confined within the estimates then sub- 
mitted. 

These estimates, it will be remem- 
bered, contemplated expenditures in 
all departments, and for all objects to 
the amount of $318,519,581.87. Of 
this sum $185, 296,397.19 were for ad- 
ditional appropriations required by the 
Department of War; and $17,652,- 
105.09 for appropriations already made 
for that Department. The basis of the 
estimates for these additional appro- 
priations was the understanding that 
it would be necessary to bring into the 
field, for the suppression of the rebel- 
lion, two hundred and fifty thousand 
volunteers in place of the seventy-five 
thousand drafted militia originally 
called out, and to increase the regular 
army by the addition of eleven new 
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regiments—making a total force, in- 
cluding the regular army already or- 
ganized, of about three hundred thou- 
sand men. After estimates for this 
force had been furnished to the secre- 
tary in accordance with law, and his 
own report founded upon them had 
been closed, the president thought it 
expedient in order to make the con- 
test shortand decisive, to ask Congress 
to place at the control of the Govern- 
ment at least four hundred thousand 
men and $400,000,000. In the num- 


ber thus called for the regulars were 
included. Congress, animated by the 
same desire for a short and decisive 
contest, went beyond this recommen- 
dation of the president and authorized 
the acceptance of volunteers in such 


numbers, not exceeding five hundred 
thousand as he might deem necessary. 
Congress also authorized the whole 
increase of the regular army estimated 
for by the Department, and provided 
for further additional companies and 
for new officers in several branches of 
the military service. 

The secretary then remarks as fol- 
lows: ‘‘To provide the large sums 
needed for the disbursements of the 
current year, and the largesums which 
the exigencies of the succeeding ‘year 
may require, willnecessarily engage the 
most serious attention of senators and 
representatives.” Then in substance: 
That the reduction of expenditures 
should be within the narrowest practi- 
cable limits, and that retrenchment 
and reform are among the indispensa- 
ble duties of the hour, and then adds 
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the following words: ‘‘The secretary 
feels himself constrained to renew the 
suggestion heretofore submitted by 
him, that the property of rebels should 
be made to pay, in part at least, the 
costs of rebellion. Property of great 
value in loyal States is held by pro- 
prietors who are actually or virtually 
engaged in that guilty attempt to 
break up the Union and .overturn its 
government, which has brought upon 
our country all the calamities we now 
endure. That property is justly for- 
feited to the people, and should be 
subjected with due regard for all rights 
and interests concerned, to sequestra- 
tion or confiscation, and the proceeds 
should be applied to the satisfaction of 
claims arising from the war. 

“Property of rebels in rebel States 
should be treated in like manner. 
Rights to services under State laws 
must of necessity, form an exception 
to any rule of confiscation. The secre- 
tary,: however, recommends that the 
slaves of rebels under State laws may 
justly be liberated and made more valu- 
able by being employed by government 
as laborers, at a just compensation 
than if confiscated as subjects of prop- 
erty.” The reader should be informed, 
especially those who were not of suffi- 
cient age to become familiar with 
the fact, that when the report of the 
secretary was written, the slaves were 
not toany extent enlisted inthe army 
of the Union. 

The secretary then in substance 
states, that no anticipation of revenue 
from imports will be sufficient in 
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amount to meet the demands of the 
government if the existing contestshall 
be prolonged ; and that it is not prob- 
able, should the debt created in the 
suppression of the rebellion reach very 
large proportions, that the revenue 
from customs will be sufficient to 
provide for it during the first years after 
the restoration of peace. That it there- 
fore becomes the duty of Congress to 
direct its attention to revenue from 
other sources, andsays: ‘‘The pro- 
vision made at the last session was of 
two descriptions: First,.a direct tax 
of $20,000,000, of which $14,846,018 
was apportioned to States and territories 
acknowledging their obligations to the 
Union, and $5,153,982 to the States, 
the citizens of which repudiate those 


obligations, and are in open rebellion ; 


and secondly, an internal duty of 
three per centum on all annual in- 
come with certain exceptions and de- 
ductions.” 

The secretary was unable to esti- 
mate what the revenue from incomes 
would amount to after deducting the 
exemption of $800 allowed, and then 
adds: ‘‘The prudent forecast which 
induced Congress to postpone to an- 
other year the necessary steps for the 
practical enforcement of law, affords 
happily the opportunity of revision 
and modification; it affords also the 
opportunity of comparing the amount 
of needed revenue with the probable 
income from taxes of every kind, and 
of so shaping legislation, as-to secure 
beyond doubt, the sums essential to the 
fulfillment of national obligations and 
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the maintenance of national credit. 

‘In the judgment of the Secretary, 
it will be necessary to increase the 
direct tax so as to produce from the 
loyal states alone, a revenue of at 
least $20,000,000, and to lay such du- 
ties on still and distilled liquors, on 
tobacco, on bank notes, on car- 
riages, on legacies, on paper evidences 
of debt and instruments for convey- 
ance of property, and other like sub- 
jects of taxation, as will produce an 
equal additional sum. The existing 
provision for an income tax, just in its 
principle, inasmuch as it requires 
largest contributions from largest 
means, if somewhat modified, will 
probably produce $10,000,000 more. 
The aggregate taxations will thus 
amount to $50,000,000.” 

‘‘The Secretary is aware that the 
sum is large; but seeing, as he does, 
no probability that the revenue from 
ordinary sources will exceed $40,000, - 
coo during the current year, and 
knowing, as he does, that to meet 
even economized disbursements, and 
pay the interest on the public debt, 
and provide a sinking fund for the 
gradual reduction of its principal, the 
appropiation of $90,000,000 will be 
necessary ; he feels that he must not 
shrink from a plain statement of the 
actual necessities of the situation. 

‘* But if the sum is large, the means 
of thepeople are alsolarge; and the ob- 
ject to be attained by a consecration of 
a portion of them to the public service is 
priceless. The real property of the loy- 
al states is valued, in round numbers, at 
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$7,500,000,0c0 ; the personal property 
at $3,500,000,000; and the annual sur- 
plus earning of the loyal people at not 
less than $300,000,000. Four mills 
on each dollar, or two-fifths oné per 
cent on the real and personal property 
of the loyal states, will produce $44,- 
000,000; to which sum the proposed 
income tax will probably add $10,000,- 
ooo. The whole sum will be little 
more than one-sixth of the surplus 
earning of the whole country. Cer- 
tainly such a tax cannot be paid with- 
out inconvenience; doubtless the 


legislature which imposes such a tax 
must take care that the money thus 
raised be used economically, prudent- 
ly, and honestly. But can any one 
hesitate about such or greater contri- 


butions, when the Union and the pop- 
ular institutions which it guards are 
put in peril by rebellion, and the pub- 
lic faith pledged to our own citizens, 
who, in many instances, have placed 
the whole earnings of industrious 
lives in the hands of the government 
for its suppression, ask support?” 

The Secretary then says ‘‘that the 
amount to be derived from taxation 
forms but a small portionof the sums re- 
quired tor the expenses of the war. 
For the rest, the reliance must be 
placed on loans.” Speaking of the 
success of the loans, up to the date of 
his report, says ‘‘it remains only to 
be said here that, while the action of 
the banking instutions in assuming 
the immediate responsibility of the 
whole advances hitherto required, as 
well as the ‘final responsibility of 
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much the largest portion of them, 
meets high eulogium ; the prompt pa- 
triotism with which citizens of moder- 
ate means, and working men and 
working women have brought their 
individual offering to the service of 
their country, must command even 
warmer praise. It should be the con- 
stant care of the national legislature 
and of the national government in all 
its departments that the generous 
confidence reposed by the poor, as 
well as the rich, in public faith, be 
never disappointed.” 

The secretary mentions the fact that 
the rate of interest, at which loans 
have been negotiated, is higher than 
the United States with their vast and 
constantly accumulating resources 
ought to pay, but predicts that atter 
the re-establishment of the Union and 
order, the five per cent bonds of 
the United States will command a 
premium in the markets of the world. 

To provide for the future, he says 
‘‘to enable the government to obtain 
the necessary means for prosecuting 
the war to a successful issue, without 
unnecessary cost, is a problem which 
must engage the most careful atten- 
tion of the legislature.” 

The Secretary has given to this 
problem the best consideration in his 
power, and now begs leave to submit 
to Congress the result of his reflec- 
tions. 

The circulation of the banks of the 
United States, on the ist day of 
January, 1861, was computed to be 
$202,000,767. Of this circulation, 
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$150,000,000 in round numbers was 
in the now loyal states, including West 
Virginia, and $50,000,000 in the rebel- 
lious states. The whole of this cir- 
culation constitutes a loan without 
interest from the people to the banks, 
costing them nothing except the ex- 
pense of issue and redemption, and 
the interest on the specie kept on hand 
for the latter purpose; and it deserves 
consideration whether sound policy 
does not require that the advantages 
of this loan be transferred, in part at 
least, from the banks, representing 
only the interest of the stockholders, 
to the government, representing the 
aggregate interest of the whole 
people.” 

The Secretary then in substance 
stated, that it had been questioned by 
the most eminent statesmen, whether 
a currency of bank notes issued by 
local instutions under state laws is 
not, in fact, prohibited by the national 
constitution, and then says: “How- 
ever this may be, it is too clear to be 
reasonably disputed that Congress 
under its constitutional power to lay 
taxes, to regulate commerce, and to 
regulate the value of coin, possesses 
ample authority to control the credit 
circulation which enters so largely 
into the transactions of commerce, 
and affects in so many ways the value 
of coin. 

‘‘In the judgement of the Secretary, 
the time has arrived when Congress 
should exercise this authority. The 
value of the existing bank note circu- 
lation depends on the laws of thirty- 


four states, and the character of some 
sixteen hundred private corporations. 
It is usually furnished in greatest pro- 
portions by institutions of least actual 
capital. Circulation, commonly, is in 
the inverse ratio of solvency. Well- 
founded institutions, of large and 
solid capital, have, in general, com- 
paratively little circulation; while 
weak corporations almost invariably 
seek to sustain themselves by obtain- 
ing from the people the largest pos- 
sible credit in this form. Under such 
a system, or rather lack of system, 
great fluctuations, and heavy losses 
in discount and exchange are inevit- 
able; and not infrequently, through 
failures of the issuing institutions, 
consideiable portions of the circula- 
tions become suddenly worthless in 
the hands of the people. The recent 
experience of several states in the 
valley of the Mississippi, painfully 
illustrates the justice of these obser- 
vations, and enforces by the most 
cogent practical arguments, the duty 
of protecting commerce and indus- 
try against the recurreace of such 
disorders. The Secretary thinks it 
possible to combine with this protec- 
tion a provision for circulation, safe 
to the community and convenient for 
the government. 

Two plans for effecting this object 
are suggested. The first contemplates 
the gradual withdrawal from circula- 
tion of the notes of private corpora- 
tions, and for the issue in their stead 
of United States notes, payable in coin 
on demand in amounts sufficient for 
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the useful ends of a representative 
currency. The second contemplates 
the preparation and delivery to insti- 
tutions and associations, of notes pre- 
pared for circulation under national 
direction, and to be secured as to 
prompt controvertibility into coin by 
the pledge of United States bonds and 
other needful regulations. The first 
of these plans was partially adopted at 
the last session of Congress in the pro- 
vision authorizing the secretary to is- 
sue United States notes, payable in coin, 
to an amount not exceeding $50,000,- 
ooo. That provision may be so ex- 
tended as to reach the average circula- 
tion of the country, while a moderate 
tax gradually augmented on bank 
notes, wili relieve the national from the 
competition of local circulation. 

It has been already suggested that 
the substitutions of a national for a 
State currency upon this plan would 
be equivalent to a loan to the govern- 
ment without interest, except on the 
fund to be kept in coin, and without 
expense except the costof preparation, 
issue and redemption ; while the peo- 
ple would gain the additional advan- 
tage of a uniform currency, and relief 
from a considerable burden in the form 
of interest on debt. These advantages 
are doubtless, considerable ; and if a 
scheme can be devised by which such 
a circulation will be certainly and 
strictly confined to the real needs of 
the people, and kept. constantly 
equivalent to specie by prompt and 
certain redemption in coin, it will 
hardly fail of legislative sanction. 
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This plan, however, is not without 
serious inconveniences and hazards. 
The temptations, especially great in 
times of pressure and danger, to issue 
notes without adequate provision for 
redemption ; the ever present liability 
tobe called on for redemption beyond 
means, however carefully provided 
and managed ; the hazards of panics, 
precipitating demands for coin, con- 
centrated on a few points and a single 
fund; the risk of a depreciated, de- 
preciating, and finally worthless paper 
money; the immeasurable evils of 
dishoitored public faith and national 
bankruptcy; all these are possible 
consequences of the adoption of a 
system of Government circulation. It 
may be said, and perhaps truly, that 
they are less deplorable than those of an 
irredeemable bank circulation. With- 
out entering into that comparison, the 
secretary contents himself with observ- 
ing that, in his judgment, these possi- 
ble disasters so far outweigh the prob- 
able benefits of the plan that he feels 
himself constrained to forbear recom- 
mending its adoption. 

The second plan suggested remains 
for examination. Its principal features 
are: First, a circulation of notes bear- 
ing a common impression, and au- 
thenticated by a common authority ; 
second, the redemption of these notes 
by the associations and institutious to 
which they may be delivered for issue ; 
and, third, the security of that redemp- 
tion by the pledge of United States 
stocks and an adequate provision of 
specie. 
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In this plan the people in their or- 
dinary business would find the ad- 
vantages of uniformity in currency ; of 
uniformity in secyrity; of effectual 
safeguard, if effectual safeguard is 
possible against depreciation ; and of 
protection from losses in discounts and 
exchanges; while in the operation of 
the Government the people would find 
the further advantage ofa large de- 
mand for government securities, of 
increased facitities for obtaining the 
loans required by the war, and of 
some alleviation of the burdens on 
industry through a diminution in the 
rate of interest, or a participation in 
the profits of circulation without risk- 
ing the perils of a great money mo- 
nopoly. 


A further and important advantage 
to the people may be reasonably ex- 
pected in the increased security of the 


Union, springing from the common 
interest in its preservation, created by 
the distribution of its stocks to associa- 
tions throughout the country as_ the 
basis of their circulation. 

The secretary entertains the opinion 
that if a credit circulation in any form 
be desirable, it is most desirable in 
this. The notes thus issued and 
secured would, in his judgment, form 
the safest currency which this country 
has ever enjoyed; while their receiva- 
bility for all Government dues, except 
customs, would make them wherever 
payable, of equal valueas a currency 
in every partofthe Union. The large 
amount of specie now inthe United 
States ‘reaching a total of not less than 
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$275,000,000, will easily support pay- 
ments of duties in coin, while these 
payments and ordinary demands will 
aid in retaining this specie in the 
country as a solid basis both of cir- 
culation and loans. 

The whole circulation of the country, 
except a limited amount of foreign 
coin, would, after the lapse of two or 
three years, bear the impress of the 
nation, whether in coin or notes; 
while the amount of the latter, always 
easily ascertainable, and of course 
always generally known, would not 
be likely to be increased beyond the 
real wants of business. He expresses 
an opinion in favor of this plan with 
the greater confidence, because it has 
the advantage of recommendation 
from experience. Itis not an untried 
theory. In the State of New York and 
in one or more of the other States, it 
has been subjected in its most essential 
parts to the test of experiment, and 
has been found practicable and useful. 
The probabilities of success will not 
be diminished, but increased, by its 
adoption under national sanction and 
for the whole country. It only remains 
to add that the plan is recommended 
by one other consideration, which in 
the judgment of the secretary is en- 
titled to much influence. It avoids 
almost, if not altogether, the evils of a 
great and sudden change in the cur- 
rency by offering inducements to sol- 
vent existing institutions to withdraw 
the circulation issued under State 
authority, and substitute that provided 
by the authority of the Union. Thus 
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through the voluntary action of the 
existing institutions, aided by wise leg- 
islation, the great transition from a 
currency heterogenous, unequal and 
unsafe, toone uniform, equal and safe, 
may be speedily and almost impercep- 
tibly accomplished. 

If the secretary has omitted the 
discussion of the question of the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to put 
this plan into operation, it is because 
no argument is necessary to establish 
the proposition that the power to 


regulate commerce and the value of 
coin includes the power to regulate 
the currency of the country, or the 
collateral proposition thatthe power to 
effect the end includes the power to 
adopt the necessary and expedient 


means. 

The secretary entertains the hope 
that the plan now submitted, if adopted 
with the limitations and safeguards 
which the experience and wisdom of 
senators and_ representatives will 
doubtless suggest, may impart such 
value and stability to government se- 
curities that it will not be difficult to 
obtain the additional loans required 
for the service of the current and suc- 
ceeding year at fair and reasonable 
rates, especially if the public credit be 
supported by sufficient and certain 
provision for the payment of interest 
and ultimate redemption of the princi- 
pal. 

To obtain a clear understanding 
of the amount for which it will become 
necessary to resort to further loans, it 
is requisite to review the financial 
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movement of the treasury during the 
whole of the last and the first quarter 
ofthe current fiscal year, and to com- 
pare somewhat more closely than has 
already been done, the probable wants 
and probable resources of the govern- 
ment for the remaining three quarters 
of the current and the whole of the 
following year. 

In the July report the secretary sub- 
mitted a detailed statement, in part es- 
timated, showing the receipts for the 
last fiscal year ending on the 30th of 
June, 1861, including the balance in 
the treasury at its commencement to 
have been $86,972,893.81 ; and the ex- 
penditures to have been $84,577, 258.60 
and the balance to have been $2,355,- 
635.21. Actual returns show that the 
receipts, including balance, were 
$86,835,900.27; the expenditures, 
$84,578,834.47; the balance, $2,257,- 
065. 80. 

For the first quarter ofthe current fis- 
cal year, commencing July 1, 1861, the 
receipts and expendiatures are ascer- 
tained, and for the remaining three 
quarters, ending June 30, 1862, are 
estimated as follows : 

For the first quarter, the act- 
ual receipts from customs, 
lands, and miscellaneous 
sources, including the bal- 
ance $2,257,565.80 

For the second, third and 
fourth quarters the esti- 
mated receipts are 

To these sums must be added 
the amount realized from 
loans in all forms prior to 
December 1, 1861, as al- 
ready stated 197,242,588.14 


$9,809,731.24 
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And there must be added also 
the amount to be realized 
from additional loans al- 
ready authorized 

And there must be added also 
the amount anticipated 
from the direct tax 


75,449,675.00 


Making the total of receipts. .¢329, 501,994.38 
On the other hand— 

For the first quarter the actual 
expenditures were 

For the second, third and 
fourth, the estimated ex- 
penditures under appropria- 
tions already made for pub- 
lic service, including civil 
list, interior, war and navy 


98,239,733-09 


department, and public debt 
and interest, are 


And the estimated expenditures 
under the additional appropriations 
now asked for, are: 

For civil service and inter- 


$ 5,166,438.99 
Add for the War and Navy De- 
partment 


302,035, 761.21 


137,4,96488.77 


$143, 130,927.76 
Making a total of actual and 
estimated expenditures un- 
der existing and asked ap- 
propiations of $543,406, 422.06 
From which deduct the actual 
and estimated receipts, as 
above stated 


329, 501,994.38 


Making an apparent amount 

for which recourse must be 

had for loans on over $213,904,427.68 

The Secretary, taking the whole sit- 
uation into account, thinks that the 
whole amount of loans required in 
addition to the amount already author- 
ized, will certainly not exceed $200,- 
000,000. For the fiscal year 1863, 
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commencing on July ist, 1862, ‘and 
ending on June 30th, 1863, no reliable 
estimate can be made. It is earnestly 
to be hoped, and in the judgment of 
the Secretary, not without sufficient 
grounds, that the present war may be 
brought to an auspicious termination 
before midsummer. In that event, 
the provision of revenue by taxation, 
which he has recommended, will am- 
ply suffice for all financial exigencies 
without resort to additional loans ; 
and not only so, but will enable the 
government to begin at once the re- 
duction of the existing debt. 

It is the part of wisdom, however, 
to be prepared for all eventualities, 
and the Secretary therefore submits 
the estimates of the several depart- 
ments for the fiscal year 1863, based 
on the supposed continuance of the 
war, as follows : 

The estimated expenditures are : 

For the civil list, including 
foreign intercourse and mis- 
cellaneous expenses other 
than on account of the pub- 
lic debt 

For Interior Department (In- 
dians & pensions)......... 4,102,962.96 

For the War Department. ... 360,159,983.61 

For the Navy Department... 45,164,994.18 
For the public debt : 

Redemption 

“Interest on debt contracted 
before ist July, 1862 

Interest on debt to be con- 
tracted after Ist July, 1862 


$ 23,086,971.23 


2,883, 364.11 


29,932,696. 42 
10,000, 000.00 


$42,816, 330.53 

Making an aggregate of esti- 
mated expenditures of. -..$475,331,245.51 
On the other hand, the estimated recei pts are; 
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. 
Frqm customs, lands, and or- 


dinary sources 

From direct tax 

From internal duties, includ- 
ing income tax 


Making an aggregate of esti- 
mated receipts of 
And leaving a balance to be 
provided for of 379,531,245.51 
The whole amount required from loans, 
may therefore be thus stated : 
For the fiscal year 1862, under 
existing laws 
For the fiscal year 1862, under 
laws to be enacted 
For the fiscal year, 1863, also 
under laws to be enacted.... 379,531,245.51 
Making an aggregate. ... 654,980,920.51 
The total may be stated in 
round numbers at $655,000, 000 
It only remains in order to complete 
the view of the financial situation, to 
submit a statement of the public debt 
as it was on the first days of July, 
1860 and 1861, and will be according 
to the estimates now presented at the 
same date in each of the years of 186 
and 1863. 
The statement, in 
lows : 
On the first day of July, 1860, 
the public debt was. ..-...... $64,769, 703.08 
On the first day of July, 1861, 
the public debt was 
On the first day of July, 1862, 
the public debt will be.... 517,372,802.93 
On the first day of July, 1863, 
the public debt will be 897,372,802.93 
‘‘The secretary, believing that the 
frankest is the wisest policy for na- 
tions as well as_ individuals, has 
thought it his duty to submit to Con- 
gress this plain statement of the finan- 


brief, is as_ fol- 


60, 867,828.68 


cial condition of the country. That i 
imposes considerable burdens is not 
to be denied or disguised. It is con- 
soling to know that the energies and 
resources of the people are not insuffi- 
cienttor them. The public debt on 
the 1st of July, 1863, if the war be 
protracted until that time, on the scale 
ofexpenses contemplated by the esti- 
mates, will be in round numbers 
$900,000,000. The amount of the 
public debt in the year 1816, (after 
the close of the war of 1812) was 
$127, 334,933.74, andin twenty years 
was paid off by the people. The 
country, even if the loyal States only 
are regarded, can sustain and pay off 
in thirty years the debt to which re- 
bellion now exposes us, with hardly 
greater proportional contributions from 
increased and increasing resources 
than that debt made necessary.” I 
have quoted from the secretary’s report 
on the subject of finances, in the then 
state of the country, in his own words 
mostly, as he was a ripe scholar as 
well as an able lawyer, and used apt 
words only in conveying his thoughts 
upon an intricate subject, that Con- 
gress and the people might under- 
stand it. 

In his office, screened from the pub- 
lic gaze, unattended by these append- 
ages and trappings pertaining to the 
operations of the army in the field, he 
matured a plan of finance, which in 
the main was adopted by Congress, 
and which enabled the government to 
re-establish its authority in all the 
States, and without which, the rebel- 
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lion in all probability would have been 
a suceess. 

When the attack on Fort Sumter 
was made, the entire military force at 
the disposal of the Government was . 
sixteen thousand and six regulars, and 
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it was employed principally to keep in 
check the Indians in the west, and 
many officers and men composing this © 
little army were from the States in 
rebellion and were in sympathy with 
it. 
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Tue Oxtp Mercuants—MarveE Lt W. Cooper. 


MarveLt W. Cooper, appraiser of 
the Port of New York, a well known 
merchant, trustee of the Citizen’s Sav- 
ings Bank, and Ex-President of the 
New England Society of New York, 
was born in Windsor County, Vt., of 
good old New England lineage, dating 
back for more than two and a half 
centuries. In 1636, John Cooper, the 
ancestor of the Cooper family of Croy- 
don, N. H., came here from England 
when eighteen years of age and lo- 
cated at Cambridge, Mass., with his 
mother and stepfather. Soon after at- 
taining his majority, he married Anna 
Sparhawk, also a native of England, 
and daughter of Deacon Nathaniel 
Sparhawk, of Cambridge. He was 
selectman of the town for forty-four 
years, from 1646 to 1690, and town 
- clerk for thirteen years, from 1669 to 
1681. He was a deacon of the church 
from 1688 until his death, which took 
place August 22, 1691. 

His son, Samuel, followed in the 
footsteps of his distinguished sire, and 
inheriting the family homestead be- 
came a deacon and selectman. Itmay 


be noted that through a long line of 
ancestors unbroken for two hundred 
and fifty years each generation has 
been entrusted by its fellow citizens 
with positions of responsibility and 
public trust. Selectmen, tax collectors, 
tithingmen, deacons, school com- 
missioners, treasurers, assessors, etc., 
appear after the names of _ the 
Coopers from the earliest records, and 
the old honest blood has never been 
besmirched with suspicion. In direct 
descent we have: First, John, who 
came from England, Deacon Samuel, 
born in Cambridge, Mass. ; the second 
Deacon Samuel, third who moved _ to 
Grafton, Mass.; Deacon John, the 
second of that name, fourth, who went 
to Croydon ; Barnabas who came to 
Rochester, Vt., fifth, and Phineas 
Sanger, his son, the father of the sub- 
ject of this article, sixth. The latter 
was born in Croydon, N. H., in 1746, 
and in May, 1819, married Harriet 
Foster, a daughter of Major Rufus Fos- 
ter, a brave soldier of the revolution, 
who was taken prisoner by the British 
and confined in the notorious Wall- 
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about prison in Brooklyn. He has told 
his grandson when a child, many of 
his thrilling experiences in those excit- 
ing times. A long and happy life of 
sixty years as man and wife was en- 
joyed by Mr. Cooper’s parents, his 
father dying on August 24, 1877, and 
his mother November 27, 1883, they 
having lived nine and thirteen years 
respectively after the celebration of 
their golden wedding on the first day 
of May, 1869. They had seven chil- 
dren, Marvell W. being the fourth, 
born in Windsor County, Vt., May 24, 
1826. He was educated in the district 
school and the High School, after- 
wards at the age of eighteen becoming 
a teacher of the local school in the 
town of Stockbridge, Vt., at the same 
time continuing his studies and com- 
pleting his education. In 1849 Mr. 
Cooper decided to locate permanently 
in New York City, and coming here 
engaged in business in which he pros- 
pered, and in 1857 becoming one of 
tee firm of Smythe, Sprague & Cooper, 
one of the great commission houses of 
that time, whose business reached the 
large figure of $12,000,000 ina single 
year. Through financial panics this 
firm never faltered, and had unques- 
tioned credit while many others were 
seriously embarrassed or failed. In 
1864 the firm became Sprague, Cooper 
& Colburn, and in 1867 Cooper, Vail 
& Co., a firm which was well and favor- 
ably known to the business community 
until its dissolution by limitation in 
1870, when Mr. Cooper continued the 
business through the firm of Whitte- 


more, Peet, Post & Co., at Nos. 346 and 
348 Broadway, until the discentinu- 
ance of that firm. He then continued 
the business at the same place in his 
own name until January, 1884, when 
he retired from active mercantile life. 
Mr. Cooper was for twenty years a 
director in the Lorillard Fire Insurance 
Company, until the successful winding 
up of its affairs and retirement after a 
quarter of a century of business. He 
is also trustee of the American Surety 
Company and the Citizen’s Savings 
Bank of New York, and is one of the 
oldest members of the Chamber of 
Commerce ; is ex-president of the New 
England Society of New York. He 
has traveled much in this country, 
and is especially well informed 
as to his native country. In_pol- 
itics he has been an_ unswerving 
Republican, and has devoted time, ef- 
fort and substantial aid to tne promo- 
tion of his party’s interests, frequently 
receiving appointments of honor in 
recognition. 

A change in the office of collector of 
the Port of New York was contem- 
plated during President Arthur's ad- 
ministration, at that time filled by Col- 
lector Robertson, appointed by Presi- 
dent Garfield, and on the death of the 
latter this was considered desirable. 
The merchants of the city recognizing 
Mr. Cooper's fitness for the place, peti- 
toined President Arthur in the event of 
a change to appoint Mr. Cooper. This 
petition was signed by over a hundred 
and fifty ofthe most prominent busi- 
ness men of New York, and President 
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Arthur admitted ‘‘he 
stronger endorsement.” 
however, was not made. 

He was renominated for president 
of the New England Society of New 
York in 1883, but declined because of 
business duties. At his suggestion 
Hon, Stewart L. Woodford was elected, 
and Mr. Cooper presided at the seventy- 
eighth annual dinner at Delmonico’s, 
December 22, 1883. At this meeting 
Gen, Grant responded to the toast ‘‘ The 
president of the United States,” and 
made perhaps the longest and wittiest 
speech of his life. 

Mr. Cooper is unmarried, and em- 
phatically a club man. He was one 
of the first members, having joined in 
1863. He is also a member of the 


never saw a 
The change, 


Union Club. He is a rigid protect- 


ionist Republican. In 1885 he was 
appointed Railroad Commissioner to 


inspect the Southern Pacific Railroad 
in conformity with the act by which it 
secured its subsidies from the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Cooper is a member of the 
Church of the Incarnation, Protestant 
Episcopal,in New York, anda generous 
donor in charities and church work, 
and also unostentatiously in many 
ways. In appearance and manner he 
will at once win confidence and ad- 
miration from the stranger, and his 
old acquaintances are his staunch 
friends. He was appointed appraiser of 
the port of New York in, April, 1889, and 
although there has been some talk of 
a successor for political reasons, the 
opposition met among business men to 
such a change will probably preven 
its consummation. 

Gro. Wittiams TRAVERS. 
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EARLY DAYS IN THE PIKE’S PEAK COUNTRY. 


I first saw the city of Denver in its 
early days as a visitor. My residence 
was then in the mountains, and it is 
with the early settlement of the min- 
ing region that I am most familiar. 
I desire to call attention in a general 
way to the character of the people 
who were pioneers in opening the 
mines and demonstrating their per- 
manent value. People change their 
place of habitation for various rea- 
sons: what might induce one person, 
or the average person of a nation, to 
migrate, would not affect others in 
different circumstances. A _ noted 
author on this subject says: 

* “<The rude pressure of physical 
want, as exhibited in famines, the love 
of conquest, religious persecution, 
civil wars, political despotism, discov- 
ery of gold and silver mines, the envy 
of brighter skies and more fertile soil 
have all acted as occasions of immi- 
gration, but nearly all of them have 
depended for their efficacy upon the 
migratory instinct, which existing in 
a more or less developed state in all 
human kind, is peculiarly strong in 
the Aryan races.” Some of these 
causes tended very strongly to start 
and keep up the early immigration of 
this country. Indeed, many of these 
same causes still continue strongly in 
force, always of course, strongly aug- 


mented by the migratory instinct so 
predominant in the English speaking 
people. 

Let us examine some of them with 
reference to the early settlement of 
Colorado, and their influence on the 
character of the original settlers. The 
first given in the abstract we have 
made is: ‘‘The rude pressure of 
physical want.” This would scarcely 
seem to be one of the causes of mi- 
gration at any time in the United 
States, yet, in a modified degree, or 
stated in somewhat less strong lan- 
guage, it had a very great effect in 
bringing the first wave of emigration 
to what is now the state of Colorado. 

It is well known that every few 
years, we have what is called, ‘‘hard 
times.” We are told by some that 
these seasons of depression in trade 
and business recur at stated intevals, 
and may be foretold with reasonable 
accuracy. As a matter of fact, in 
looking back over the history of the 
country, there appears to be some reg- 
ularity in their occurrence. I need 
not stop to explain or go into details, 
as many of us just now know some- 
thing about it, experimentally. Some 
of these seasons of depression have 
been much more severe and lasting 
than others. Probably the most severe 
and extensive in the history of the 
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United States, was the crash of 1857. 
Great numbers of the most active and 
energetic business men of the country 
failed. These men were anxiously 
waiting for better times, and looking 
for new fields of enterprise, when an- 
other of the great causes of migration 
occurred: ‘‘The discovery of gold 


and silver mines” in the Rocky Moun- _ 


tains. Rumors of such discovery 
were heard in 1858, growing to an in- 
tense excitement in 1859. Many of 
the leading men of the country, out 
of active business early in 1859, 
started for the New Eldorado, and 
many more prepared to start early the 
following spring. It is true, many, in 
fact, nearly all, of those who came 
the first year, were unsuccessful in 
procuring any great amount of gold, 
and for reasons which I will explain 
further on, yet it was fully demon- 
strated that valuable and extensive 
gold mines had been discovered in 
the country then generally designated 
as Pike’s Peak. These reports were 
widely circulated during the winter of 
1859 and 1860, and generally believed, 
and largely acted upon, particularly 
throughout the Western states. Most 
of those who came in 1859, came to 
investigate ; to see for themselves if 
the stories they had heard were true. 

Let us look at the condition of af- 
fairs early in that year. The gold 
found the preceding season was taken 
almost wholly from the sands of Cher- 
ry Creek. From what we know from 
later developments, it does not seem 
possible that an excitement could have 
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resulted from this, sufficient to start 
100,000 to 150,000 men to this coun- 
try, yet such was the fact. Those ar- 
riving early in the spring, came only 
to be disappointed. After lo» : 

mines a few miles up and down Cher- 
ry Creek, a large number started back, 
carrying with them most dismal re- 
ports. We must admit now that these re- 
ports were practically true. Thousands 
joined in the stampede, turning their 
faces eastward, and I think it can be 
truly said that a great majority went 
back without even a sight of the 
snow-capped summits of the moun- 
tains. Of those who came through 
and remained during the summer, a 


few only stayed through the following 
winter. 


Let us look for a moment at what 
was done during the summer of 1859. 
Those who knew something about 
gold mining, reasoned correctly that 
the small amount of gold found along 
the streams in the valley must come 
from some larger bodies of mineral 
higher up in the mountains. Then 
immediately commenced the pros- 
pecting of the streams. No easy task, 
I can assure you. No road—not even 
an Indian or trapper’s trail. Getting 
to the gold fields of Gregory diggings, 
up unexplored and almost impassable 
canons, and over precipitous and 
untraveled mountains, was a different 
thing from the railroad ride of three 
hours to-day. Yet, while thousands 
were on the way back to the states, 
insisting that there was no gold in the 
country, and that the whole excite- 
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ment was gotter: up by speculators 
to make money out of the deluded 
emigrants, other thousands were push- 
ing up every river, creek, canon and 
gulch, hunting for the larger and 
richer deposits of the precious metals. 
These they found and to some extent 
worked. : 
Those who returned the next spring, 
with the crowds who joined them, 
came for business; came to stay un- 
til fortune should smile on them. It 
is true, of course, that this great 
movement attracted 
means, who saw an opportunity to 
make money by sending or bringing 
out stocks of merchandise for sale. 
But it is equally true that the great 
maes were men of limited means 


financially, but with an unlimited 


amount of expectation of future 
wealth, and an entire want of definite 
knowledge of how it was to be ob- 
tained. It was to come, of course, 
from the inexhaustible and immensely 
rich gold mines, as they believed 
them to be. Not one in a thousand 
had ever seen a gold mine. Those 
who had seen mines in California 
knew but little more than those who 
had not, as the conditions were so 
very different. Those who came in 
1859, and returned the next year, had 
some knowledge of the difficulties in 
the way of successful mining, and 
had some idea of the appliances nec- 
essary or useful in the business. But 
even this knowledge was very indefi- 
nite, and often found to be useless 
when the time for its application came. 


some men of. 
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Of such men, and under such cir- 
cumstances, came the great mass of 
pioneers. The season of 1860 passed 
with substantial results to few, and it 
is not to be wondered at that thou- 
sands went back in the fall to their 
former homes never to return, fully 
satisfied that mining was a fraud and 
a delusion, and that while there might 
be a little gold in the country, the 
amount was so very small that noth- 
iug could ever be realized from it. It 
is hard now to realize how strong this 
feeling was at the time. There were 
others, and a large number of them 
too, who had faith in the richness of 
mines and the ultimate development 
of the country, and maybe, having 
no home to return to, determined to 
stay and work and wait for more pros- 
perous times. We can only guess— 
no one can tell the number of people 
who crossed the plains to Pike’s peak 
that season; it has been estimatd at 
50, 000 to 100,000. We have already 
considered their general condition 
financially, and something of their 
character. 

Almost every one came to Denver, 
but this was only on their way , their 
destination was ‘‘the mines.” And the 
mines, or rather, we may say the 
center of the mining region, as then 


generally understood, was Mountain 
City. This name ought to have been 


retained, but, as a matter of fact, it 
ceased to exist many years ago. It is 
now within the corporate limits of 
Central City, and between Central City 
proper and Black Hawk. Although 
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then one of the two most important, 
if not the most important, place in 
what is now the state of Colorado, it 
is at present almost abandoned. Its 
business has gradually passed to Cen- 
tral City above, and Black Hawk be- 
low it. During this summer all these 
thousands of people were trying to 
get hold of rich gold mines and make 
a fortune and return in the fall. The 
popular idea was that, if a fortune 
was not made that summer, the claim 
could be secured from which it could 
be realized the next season. Very 
few, if any, expected to stay perma- 
nently, or make a home in this coun- 
try. Each and every one was intent 
on getting his fortune in the shortest 
possible time, and then to return to 
home and friends to enjoy it. 

Is it any wonder that many, very 
many, were disappointed? Some rich 
placer mines were discovered at 
‘‘Gregory Diggings,” and in this term, 
we include what is now Gilpin coun- 
ty, which comprised a very small area 
of what is now Colorado. These 
mines were taken up early in the sea- 
son of 1859, and from them was pro- 
duced a large part of the gold taken 
out that year. Finding the gulch 
mines, as they were usually desig- 
nated, already appropriated and being 
worked, many passed on to what is 
now Clear Creek county. The Jack- 


son diggings on South Clear Creek, at 
the mouth of Chicago Creek, Spanish 


Bar, Grass Valley Bar, Mill Creek and 
Empire City, had great crowds of peo- 
ple, and large quantities of gold were 


taken out, especially from Spanish 
Bar and near the mouth of Chicago 
Creek. Tarryall Creek, (Hamilton 
being the principal town of the dis- 
trict) had some very rich placer mines. 
Several thousand people were here 
during the summer of 1860. This 
town has passed out of existence more 
completely than Mountain City. A 
log house is all that now remains. 
The mines on the stream above have, 
however, been worked continuously 
ever since. 

Blue river, and its upper tributaries 
in Summit county, hada great repu- 
tation for its rich placer mines, Breck- 
enridge then as now being the centre 
of this district. Here, probably, placer 
mining was and ever has been, con- 
ducted more extensively and systemati- 
cally and with greater profit than 
elsewhere in the State. The district 
being a large one and containing a 
great many gulches and bars that were 
rich and accessible, extensive ditches 
were constructed from the Blue river 
and other streams. Extensive mines 
were systematically opened and 
worked with large profits to the 
owners. The same is true of the Cali- 
fornia gulch region and some other 
districts. 

My own experience was more par- 
ticularly in Gilpin country. Here the 
gulches being, as arule, very narrow, 
and having a great fall with precipi- 
tous mountains coming down close on 
each side, the placer mines, though 
often rich, were not very extensive, 
and were soon practically worked out, 
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They were, however, rich enough, 
and lasted long enough to support the 
district while lode mining was being 
developed and brought toa paying 
basis. 

Attention from the very first. was 
here principally given to lode mining. 
Many veins were discovered in 1859 
containing rich ore, and to all appear- 
ances, in large quantities. To work a 
placer mine comparatively little capital 
is required. In lode mining it is differ- 
ent. No matter how rich the ore or 
how extensive, the mines must be 
opened and mills and reduction works 
erected to treat the ore after it is 
mined. These facts were realized by 
many of the miners in Gilpin county 
in 1859, and more especially the fol- 


lowing year. Several quartz mills were 


brought out early in 1860. Trouble in 
the business was encountered from 
the very start. 

The art of treating ores and extract- 
ing the gold therefrom was then in its 
infancy. It is true some progress had 
been made in California, but our ores 
were so different, and, as the term then 
usually was, so refractory, that of the 
first mills brought some were partially 
successful on some ores, none were 
satisfactory and many were total fail- 
ures. The business of mining, milling 
and smelting has been made, devel-* 
oped and brought to its present success, 
though not yet perfect, here in Col- 
orado. These industries are different 
from the same business and _ similar 
processes elsewhere. 

In this little county of Gilpin, con- 
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taining less than 150 square miles, has 
been added to the world’s stock of the 
precious metals many millions of dol- 
lars, and this,too, from a mere fraction 
of its territory. Ishould sayless than 
fifteen square miles comprise the min- 
ing area. Here have been constantly 
employed thousands of people, and 
here are some of the most valuable 
and permanent mines in the State, and 
I believe, for that matter, in the world. 

Here I desire to say a word about 
mining as a business. We often hear 
mining spoken of as a game of chance 
—in fact, as a gambling transaction. 
This is notso common now as _for- 
merly, but it is too often thought of 
and spoken of, in this way by those 
not familiar withthe business. I never 
allow such statements to pass unchal- 
lenged. While I admit there are 
chances to be taken, and misfortunes 
often attending mining, yet I boldly 
assert that no legitimate occupation 
pays better for the ability and capital 
invested than legitimate mining. I 
have often regretted that I did not 
continue the business. I would not, 
however, advise any young man to 
choose mining as an occupation with 
the expectation of amassing a fortune 
without work; that cannot be done in 
any occupation. 

While the pioneers were actively 
engaged in the laborious business of 
developing their mines they were not 
unmindful of the general welfare in the 
way of government, and the protecting 
of rights and property and the prevent- 
ing of wrongs and punishment of 
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crimes. Itis said wherever the Eng- 
lish blood predominates there will be 
found stable government. This was 
true here. Whenever a_ prospector 
discovered a mine or mines of sufficient 
richness to attract a number of people, 
the next thing in order was to organize 
a mining district. Sucha district was 
a democracy pure and simple. It is 
true, after a district was osganized, 
some qualifications were required for 
citizenship—usually a residence of ten 
days in the district, and often that a 
claim of some kind should be owned. 
This last could be complied with if the 
applicant had half a dollar in gold 
dust to pay the recorder. But there 
was no such thing as representative 
government in the mining districts. 
Every man took part, or had the right 
to take part in the government of the 
district. 

To organize a district, a miner's 
meeting was called. This was usually 
done by posting notices, giving the 
time and place for the meeting. There- 
upon a chairman was selected and a 
secretary appointed. These provided for 
officers and their election. The chair- 
man, with the approval of the meeting, 
appointed judges of the election and 
they appointed clerks. At the first 
election as a rule there was not much 
contest. Subsequent elections, how- 
ever, were often as closely canvassed 
and contested as now. The officers 
usually consisted of a president, a _ re- 
corder, judge of the miners’ court, and 
the sheriff, sometimes a treasurer, but 
he was more ornamental than useful. 
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A district, as such, seldom had any 
funds. 

It is a curious fact that these laws, 
however small and insignificant the 
district, have by subsequent legislation 
been recognized and made valid by the 
laws of this State and acts of Congress 
of the United States. By the same high 
authority the judgments of the highest 
miners’ courts have been recognized 
and made as binding as a judgment of 
the supreme court of Colorado or the 
United States. 

Some of the districts provided for 
jury trials, while in others the trial was 
by thejudge without a jury. In all, 
so far asI know, there was an appeal 
and the only appealto.a miners’ meet- 
ing. Such meeting was called by post- 
ing notices, as provided for by the dis- 
trict laws. Of course, each party to 
the suit advertised the meeting and its 
purpose, and got as many of his friends 
out as possible. Decisions may have 
sometimes been made on grounds of 
friendship rather than justice, but this 
was seldom the case. From this judg- 
ment there was no appeal. 

Acurious thing about all these dif- 
ferent governments, and there were 
hundreds of them, each a complete 
sovereign nation in itself, is that I never 
knew one to interfere with another 
unless it may have been in some rare 
instance the officers of a district, on 
request, assisted to enforce the judg- 
ment of an adjoining district. I have 
known this to happen in some criminal 
matters. 

Speaking of criminal juisdiction re- 
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minds me that I should say something 
about this branch of the business of 
the miners’ court. Punishments for 
crimes were usually provided for by 
the district laws. It made little differ- 
ence, however, what the law was. 

The same power, the miners’ meet- 
ing, which made the law, tried the of- 
fender, and from the judgment, ren- 
dered, there was no appeal. So, trials 
were usually speedy, andif punishment 
was to be inflicted there was no delay. 

There was, however, a well defined 
and understood unwriten law that 
every man had a perfect right to defend 
himself and his property at all haz- 
ards, and, to a very great extent, pun- 
ish anyone who wrongfully interfered 
with him or his property. Hence in 
cases of theft, when the thief escaped, 
the owner of the stolen property had 
a right to re-capture the same, and, if 
he could, punish the offender. In 
cases of horse stealing, I may remark 
there was no difference of opinion as 
to the proper penalty. This opinion 
was not, however embodied in the 
district laws. 

Person and property were compara- 
tively safe; stealing was rare. The 
circumstances were such that it was 
practically impossible to protect one’s 
property. Houses were few, and 
locks still fewer. A prospector left all 
his personal effects in his cabin, tent 
or wagon, without any fear of their 
being gone on his return. Public 
opinion was very strong against in- 
fringement of the rights of property, 
and wholesome fear of severe punish- 
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ment summarily inflicted had its ef- 
fect on any inclined to disregard the 
rights of others. Banishment from. 
the district was the punishment most 
often inflicted. This was sometimes 
enforced by a few cuts of a black- 
snake whip, well laid on by the sheriff, 
as the culprit departed. The request 
not to return was always heeded. In 
most cases of civil and criminal trials, 
it is safe to say, substantial justice 
was done without much regard to 
forms, and none to technicalities. A 
plea denying the jurisdiction of the 
court was of no avail. The court al- 
ways had jurisdiction, if it had the 
offender. 

When the census of 1880 was made, 
the officers of the government under- 
took to compile the laws of the var- 
ious districts. A few oniy were 
found. These were printed with the 
census reports, forming quite a large 
volume of very interesting reading 
for the antiquarian and_ student. 
There is one provision, presumably 
of self-protection, which is found in 
all of them. That is a ‘‘statute of 
limitations.” A statute of limitations 
is a law preventing the collection of 
a debt or enforcing a suit unless 
brought within a certain time after the 
debt is created. Almost every district 
provided that no debt should be sued 
for unless made in this country, or on 
the way here. All old debts were 
wiped out. I may say that this law 
met with unanimous approval. And 
when the territory of Colorado was 
organized, and the first legislature met 
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in 1861, the time was extended slight- 
ly. Under this law no debt contracted 
outside of the territory could be sued 
for and collected unless suit was 
brought within one year after the debt 
was contracted. You see, most of 
them had been here a year or more, 
and felt safe in extending the limit. 

While the miners were organizing 
and successfully conducting their 
governments, the settlements in the 
valley were governing themselves 
probably as effectually, but in a some- 
what different way. Towns ‘adopted 
a municipal form of government, 
which generally answered the purpose 
intended; but there were a great 
many settlers scattered about the 
country who did not come within the 
territory of any organized government. 
Throughout all the plains country 
there was a strong feeling in favor of 
a centralized general government. 
This culminated in a call for an elec- 
tion of territorial officers and a legis- 
lature under the name of Jefferson 
territory. So far as I have been able 
to learn, no record remains of this 
election, or of the proceedings of the 
officers elected, or of the legislature, 
excepting a volume of 300 pages en- 
titled, ‘‘Provisional Laws and Joint 
Resolutions Passed at the First and 
Called Sessions of the General Assem- 
bly of Jefferson Territory, held at 
Denver, J. T., November and Decem- 
ber, 1859, and January, 1860.” 

No list of the members is given. 
The volume was'pririted at Omaha, N. 
T., 1860, It is well printed, and con- 


tains a very complete collection of 
statutes. It is curious to notice that 
many of these laws, especially the 
criminal code, are very similar to our 
present statutes. One peculiar thing 
is the adoption of a code of practice, 
as distinguished from the common law 
practice, which was adopted by the leg-’ 
islature in 1861 and remained in force 
until after the admission of the state 
in 1876. It is very interesting to a 
lawyer to compare this old code with 
our present code, and see how nearly 
the same they are in their leading 
provisions. 

For years I thought I had the only 
remaining volume of these laws, but 
I have lately been informed that Hon. 
Moses Hallett has a copy. 

Among other statutes passed was 
‘An act to Incorporate the towns of 
Denver, Auraria and Highland.” It is 
signed by James A. Gray, speaker of 
the house of representatives; Henry 
Allen, president of the council, R. 
W. Steele, governor. A certificate is 
appended as follows: ‘I hereby 
certify that the foregoing is a true 
copy of the original rolls on file in 
my office. L. W. Bliss, secretary 
Jefferson territory.” The act is a reg- 
ular charter, covering thirteen pages 
of the book. This, I suppose, is the 
first written charter or authority of 
the city. After giving the boundaries, 
which are quite extensive, the provi- 
sion for the same is as follows: ‘‘ By 
the name and style of the city of 
Denver, Auraria and Highland,” So, 
you see, officially we had a long, 
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compound name. It would be inter- 
esting to find the records of this old 
city government, but afterward the 
flood came, and we must await the 
resurrection of the city safe from the 
sands of turbulent Cherry Creek. 

I have been, told, (and I think it is 
correct,) that this legislature met and 
organized at the town of Arapahoe, 


which was about four miles below 
Golden, on the north bank of Clear 


Creek, where placer mining was car- 
ried on quite extensively in 1859 and 
early in 1860. After organizing 
moved to Denver. In 1859 there was 


a large settlement at Arapahoe; but 
when I first saw it, the town was 
nearly deserted, and soon after it 
passed entirely out of existence, and 


its site is now part of a ranch, not a 
single house remaining. 

All these various governments pre- 
pared the way for accepting the 
territorial form of government, pro- 
vided for by act of Congress, approved 
February 28, 1861, called the Organic 
Act. During the following summer 
an election was held, and in the fall 
the legislature met and passed a full 
code of laws. The printed volume 
contains a preface, setting forth the 
advantages of the country. Regard- 
ing the gold product, it is said : 

“First and foremost of the mineral 
resources of the mountains is gold. 
To the extraction of this metal the 
energies of the people have been 
most successfully directed. For the 
first year in which labor to this end 
was systematically applied, gold was 
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produced to the amount in round 
numbers of $5,000,000. During the 
succeeding year the sum of $8,000, - 
oco was reached. And hereafter, as 
the art of saving the precious dust is 
better known and developed, and the 
amount of labor and capital increased, 
it may be safely estimated that at 
least $50,000,000 will be annually 
produced.” 

In regard to the laws it is said : 

‘‘Although justly subject to criticism 
as being imperfect in many respects, 
yet the*history of the territories of the 
United States furnishes nowhere more 
complete, more practical, more liberal 
or more effective laws as the result 
of the first session of a legislature in 
a newly-organized community. The 
people of the territory can desire no 
better promise of their prosperity and 
greatness in the future; the volume 
itself is a triumphant proof, if any 
was needed, of the stability of repub- 
lican institutions and the ability of 
the people to govern themselves.” 

In 1861 an act was passed to incor- 
porate the city of Denver. This 
charter was similar to that of the 
provisional government of 1859, 
Provision is made for dividing the 
city into three wards by the former 


council, and validating all previous 
acts under the old charter. 


Probably there was not as much 
to fight over then as now, and cer- 
tainly there was not so much excite- 
ment or interest in who should be 
candidates as we are having in the 
city just now. 
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Of paupers in those early days, that 
issuch as we now know so well, who 
are such by choice, there were none. 
Misfortunes and sickness came to 
some, but relief was ever ready. The 
miner’s hand was hardened by honest 
toil, but his heart was softened by pity 
for the misfortunes of others. An ap- 
plication for help tosend a sick or 
disabled man to his Eastern friends— 
to America, as it was called—or to 
care for him until well, always met a 
hearty response. The necessary 
amount was raised at once. Every 


man was a member of the relief com- 
mittee and a contributor to its fund. 
An associated society was not neces- 
sary. Such help—I do not call it 
charity—was seldom misplaced. No 


questions were asked about the suf- 
ferer’s family or church connections, 
or what caused him to need help. If 
he was in need, that was enough ; the 
relief came. 

The people came closer together in 
the mountains than elsewhere. Friend- 
ships were formed and cemented in 
those early days that still remain un- 
dimmed, often growing stronger as time 
goes on, and suchas only death has 
severed or will sever. Did you ever 
see old timers meet on the street or 
elsewhere and notice the cordial man. 
ner in which they greet each other, 
often by their first names or some 
familiar nickname? Just why it is so, 
or how it is, I cannot tell you, but they 
know and feel it in a manner different 
from later associations. Their lot was 
not an easy one, I can assure you, and 
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there is something in hardships, 
mutually borne, that makes a bond of 
friendship that could never have ex- 
isted under more favored conditions. 

A trip to this country, when it was 
first settled, was a very different mat- 
ter from traversing the same route to- 
day. Such things often are most 
plainly shown by comparison. 

Some weeks agoa friend and myself 
had some business which called us to 
Chicago. Saturday night at 9:15 we 
took a sleeper and started. Monday 
morning we took breakfast in Chicago. 
Monday and Tuesday were devoted to 
business until that was disposed of, 
and then to a considerable amount of 
sight-seeing. Tuesday evening at 6 
o'clock we took the train for Omaha, 
where we arrived for dinner the next 
day, and had five hours for the trans- 
action of business, giving us almost 
the whole of the business hours of the 
day there. We then took the overland 
train, and arrived in Denver for break- 
tast Thursday morning, having been 
away just three business days. We 
had two full days for business in 
Chicago and one in Omaha. 

March 3, 1860, we crossed the Miss- 
issippi river on the ferry from Rock 
Island. We had some trouble’ with 
one of our horses, and did not get 
away from Davenport, on this side of 
the river, until the 5th,as long as it 
now takes to go to Chicago. Before 
we got across the State of lowa, we 
were compelled by the rain and mud 
to stop and wait forthe roads to be- 
come passable. Near Lewis we 
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camped two weeks at one time. At 
Omaha we were detained a few days 
by the sickness of one of our party. 
Omaha then was a frontier river town, 
and doing a good business with plains- 
men, emigrants and freighters. While 
then, as it has proved to be since, pro- 
gressive and enterprising, it was, in 
many respects, a rough place. 

We really left the settlements the 
first day out from Omaha, and within 
two or three days came into the coun- 
try of the Pawnee Indians. These In- 


dians were then scattered along the 
Platte from Omahato Fort Kearney. 
While many of them were well devel- 
oped physically, they were as a whole 
the most degraded people I ever saw. 
As usual, they had imbibed all the 


vices of the whites to the fullest ex- 
tent, but had wholly failed to take any 
of their virtues. For days they lined 
the road, men, women and children, 
partly or wholly naked, begging for 
anything and everything they could 
get. The men, especially, usually put- 
ting their requests in this order— 
whisky, tobacco, matches, biscuit. 
A great deal was given them, and a 
great deal more in the way of small 
items they borrowed when the owners 
were not looking. 

Two or three days’ travel below 
Fort Kearney we crossed the Platte 
at Shinn’s Ferry. It was a difficult 
crossing and we felt very much re- 
lieved when we made it. It took us 
all day waiting and getting across. 
Arriving at Kearney we found a mili- 
tary post with the usual legend: ‘‘No 
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camping allowed within one mile of 
these grounds.” Besides the post 
there were two or three rough saloons 
and gambling halls, general store and 
blacksmith shop. The buildings were 
constructed of adobe and cottonwood 
logs. This was the first adobe I had 
ever seen, and was a great curiosity. 

Soon after leaving Kearney we came 
into the country of the Sioux, Arapa- 
hoe and Cheyenne Indians, and con- 
tinued to see them almost or quite 
daily until we were nearly to the 
mountains. The military post at 
Kearney was useful in keeping the 
Pawnees below and these western 
Indians apart. They were, and for 
years had been, at war. Sometimes 
they would pass the soldiers and have 
a fight, and we were told that the re- 
sult was generally in favor of the 
Pawnees, forces being equal. These 
Western indians begged what they 
could get, but otherwise gave us no 
trouble. 

In crossing the plains by team in 
this slow manner for the first time 
there is something in the change to 
the dry atmospmere of the ‘‘arid 1¢- 
gion,” as it is often called, that is very 
peculiar but very pleasant. We knew 
nothing about it until we realized it 
None of our party of four knew any- 
thing about the road or country ; it 
was all new and a revelation to us. 
Our team was heavily loaded, and 
while one drove the other three 
walked. “One of our party being or 
thinking he was an invalid rode more 
than the rest of us, so I walked much 
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the greater part of the way. 

Our destination being the mines, 
we did not come to Denver, but when 
we arrived at old St. Vrain, near where 
Greeley now is, we struck across the 
country by what was called a cut-off 
road, to Golden. At Golden Gate, 
two miles above Golden, we left our 
load and with the remainder arrived 
at Black Hawk the next day, being 
the early days of June, having been 
fully three months on the way. 

Suca trips as this, with varying 
dates and circumstances, show the 
way in which most of the pioneers 
came to this country. While there 
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were hardships there were also pleas- 
ures and experiences that can never 
be forgotten. 

These early days were times of ac- 
tion. Men worked a great deal, but 
wrote little or none. And now it is 
like the man who lays the foundation 
of a house, and another builds there- 
on. The foundation shows little of 
the work done. The work, too, was 
characteristic of the men—well done. 
I desire that those who made all this 
glory possible, may be remembered 
for what they were and what they did. 
It will be so. 

H. M. Oranoon. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK—A SOLDIER OF THE EARLY WEST. 


Some famous men have been con- 
nected with the northwest of the 
United States. Gen. Thomas Gage, 
Gen. Anthony Wayne, Gen. Arthur St. 
Clair, La Salle, Count Volney, and 
others of like historic fame have at 
some time played a part in its affairs, 
and all did worthy and honorable ser- 
vice ; but there is one 

“ Famed ’bove all his countrymen ”’ 
for his career in this section He 
first saw its relation to the infant 
nation struggling with tyranny; he 
first seized upon the keys that unlocked 
it to America, and first waved in its 
fresh breezes the stars and stripes. That 
man was George Rogers Clark, who 
was born in Albemarle County, Vir- 
ginia, November 19, 1752. Virginia 
ae had many schools, and as 


Clark’s parents were poor, he had no 
educational advantages, a fact evi- 
dent from his reckless blunders in 
using the English language. He was 
not schooled as most boysare, but the 
gifts of nature had been so great that 
he soon learned in the school of life 
what he did not know by intuition. 
Of sound common sense he had 
abundance, his mind was remarkably 
clear and quick, his decisions were 
formed with lightning speed and main- 
tained witha firmness that came dan- 
gerously near to stubbornness. 
Having learned how to survey, he 
spent some years in that business, and 
in 1772 he marched with Lord Dun- 
more’s army against the Shawanee 
Indians in Ohio and West Virginia, 
seeing his first military service when 
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twenty years old. Inthis expedition 
he doubtless displayed more than the 
ordinary amount of military ability, 
for a commission was offered him in 
the royal service when the troops came 
marching home without any glory. 
Young Clark declined, because, no 
doubt, he was disgusted with British 
tactics in fighting the Indians, and be- 
cause he wanted to see what would 
come from the disputes between the 
Colonies and King George. His bold, 
intrepid spirit could not confine itself 
to the formal methods of civilized war- 
fare. He was too full of the love of 
adventure to be a subordinate in the 
army. He was an adventurer by 
nature, asoldier by chance at first, then 
by choice, the choice resulting from a 


belief that war would gratify his am- 


bition soonest. Kentucky was at- 
tracting the daring young men of Vir- 
ginia, and thither Clark went on a trip 
of exploration in 1775; the settlers 
made him commander, and in that 
capacity he spent the summer, becom- 
ing thoroughly acquainted with the 
country, and returning to Virginia in 
the fall. The spring of 1776 found him 
again in Kentucky. 

One who studies the life of Clark is 
impressed at once with one fact; 
namely, that he was a consummate 
master of the arts of intrigue. By 
nature he was a schemer, a wire-puller, 
and training seems never to have im- 
proved him in these tricks. He looked 
upon Kentucky and saw whata chance 
there was fora leader. Resolving to 
be that leader, he called the people 
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to meet at Harrodstown, June 6, 1776, 
without stating the purpose of the 
meeting. His intention was to have 
agents chosen with power to negotiate 
with Virginia for the organization of 
Kentucky as a county, and in case 
the desiresof the agents were not 
granted to organize the people of Ken- 
tucky into a separate state. Mr. Clark 
arrived late at Harrodstown, and 
found that the settlers had partly un- 
derstood his purpose, and had chosen 
him and Gabriel Jones delegates to 
the Virginia Legislature. It is darkly 
suggestive of Casar saying he would 
rather be first man in a certain dirty 
village than second in Rome, to see 
Major Clark leaving Virginia when the 
Revolution was fairly begun to become 
a delegate for the scattered hunters of 
Kentucky. Scheming was his delight, 
but his artifices prior to 1787, were di- 
rected to the benefit of the nation. To 
lead was natural; to follow was an 
awkward piece of work. Against In- 
dians and detaclied British posts he 
was uniformly successful, until after 
his thirtieth year. 

When delegates Clark and Jones ar- 
rived in Virginia, the Legislature had 
adjourned, and, Mr. Jones going to the 
Holston settlements, Major Clark went 
to see Governor Patrick Henry, who 
was sick at Hanover. The Governor 
heard Clark’s plans, approved them, 
and recommended Clark to the execu- 
tive council. The councillors were 
pleased with the Kentucky idea, but 
refused to furnish the powder asked 
or unless Clark would be responsible 
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forit. The council was uncertain how 
the Legislature would view the mat- 
ter, and felt unwilling to act on a sub- 
ject involvihg people and interests so 
far off when every bit of ammunition 
was sorely needed at home. Clark, 
after some argument, left the room, 
resolved to return to Kentucky and or- 
ganize the people into a separate state, 
which resolution he imparted to the 
council in a letter. The councillors 
believing Kentucky to be helpless and 
dependent, had hesitated on that ac- 
count. Major Clark now told them he 
would ask no more, as a_ country not 
worth claiming was not worth having. 
On reading this letter, so much in tone 
like the note of a great general telling 
the defenders that he will not accept 
the surrender on their terms, but will 
batter down their walls at once, the 
councillors opened their eyes to see 
that they had acted very like fools in 
declining to sanction the organization 
of a new county, an empire in extent, 
and destined to be of great importance. 
If the Kentuckians were able to organ- 
ize themselves into a State, Virginia 
would gain fresh glory and prestige 
by having that State within her bor- 
ders, even if it did cost some one 500 
pounds of gunpower. They found 
Clark a high-minded man, who had 
authority and leadership before him. 
They recalled Clark in haste, accepted 
his propositions, and in a short time 
the Kentucky hunters filled their horns 
with the powder sent by the thoroughly 
awakened Virginia statesmen. 
Henderson and Campbell, by a 
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treaty made for them by Daniel Boone 
with the Cherokees in 1775, gained a 
claim to all of Kentucky, the Indians 
agreeing to the sale; but Virginia re- 
fused to recognize the sale as valid, 
and asserted her jurisdiction over the 
entire territory as before. Henderson 
& Co..brought the matter up for settle- 
ment; it drifted into the Legislature, 
and as Henderson & Co. were 
authorized only to locate. land-bounty 
warrants and a large county could be 
added to Virginia by disallowing their 
claims, Kentucky was, in 1776, made 
a separate county, and Henderson & 
Co. were pacified by a grant of 
200,000 acres on Green river.. The 
first plan Clark laid was thus accom- 
plished. In all that was connected 
with its success, he bore an honorable 
part, though he came near to playing 
bluff on several occasions, and mani- 
fested at all times the ability to put the 
best foot foremost, and to make the 
worse reason appear as good as the best. 

Having made Kentucky his home, 
Major Clark sought something to do. 
He delighted in a great event for 
breakfast, and while pleased with his 
adventurous life, he longed for larger 
things than chasing a few Indians 
through the woods. Hehad not far 
to look to discover a curse that needed 
removal. One of his clearness of 
vision could not long be ignorant of 
the fact that Detroit, Kaskaskia and 
Post Vincents were the fountain-heads 
whence flowed the Indian wars and 
outrages that kept the west in terror 
and prevented its progress. 
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He had succeeded in showing the 
Virginia statesmen how Kentucky was 
a barrier between them and the west- 
ern Indians, and felt sure that they 
would also see how necessary it would 
be to capture the three British posts. 
Accordingly he sent two spies to the 
posts early in 1777; they returned in 
the fall with a favorable report, saying 
that, though the garrisons were strong, 
a sharp look-out was maintained for 
Americans, and the most shameless 
lying was done to prejudice the French 
settlers against the colonists, there 
was an air of insecurity about the 
places, and the French were friendly 
to America. They also confirmed 
Clark’s opinion that all the Indian 
wars originated in the posts. Armed 
with these factsand more than ever 
skilled in the arts of insinuations and 
persuasion, Clark easily secured the 
consent and aid of Virginia tothe re- 
duction of the forts in the northwest. 
Two sets of instructions were issued to 
him by Gov. Henry, Jan. 2, 1778, each 
styling him ‘‘Lieut. Col. George 
Rogers Clark,” authorizing him to raise 
‘‘seven companies of men officered 
in the usual manner,” and command- 
ing the county lieutenants to assist 
him in recruiting the men. But one 
set, intended for the public, directed 
him to enlist the men to serve in Ken- 
tucky under his orders ; the other, pri- 
vate, ordered him to ‘‘attack the 
British posts at Kaskasky.” 

Colonel ,Clark says that on his “ar- 
rival at Town (Williamsburg), I found 
to appearance a friend in many gen- 
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tlemen of note that offered their inter- 
est to me in case I should offer at any 
post,” but these tenders of friendship 
and assistance, if sincere and active, 
were insufficient, even when they were 
extended to a man whose plans had 
the sanction of law and the support of 
the State, to supply Clark with an 
army of respectable size. Thomas 
Jefferson wrote the Colonel a letter 
from Williamsburgh, in which he ob- 
served that ‘‘much solicitude will be 
felt for the success of your expedition 
to the Wabash ; it will, atleast, delay 
their expedition to the frontier settle- 
ments, and if successful, have an im- 
portant bearing ultimately in estab- 
lishing our northwestern boundary.” 
Some of the county lieutenants in 
Virginia opposed Clark, other individ- 
uals induced many volunteers to 
desert, and after all his talents for en- 
listing men on his side had been put 
to their utmost stretch of ability, he 
could count hardly more than 150 
men when he sailed down the Kana- 
wha, (Canoeway, he spelled it) and 
stopped at the falls of the Ohio. Here 
he was to receive re-enforcements 
from Kentucky, but learned with deep 
disgust that some of the men had de- 
serted; in some localities they had 
been forced to abandon his cause by 
threats of imprisonment if they went 
to him, and when all his men were 
encamped at the falls, they numbered 
little more than 200. He pitched his 
camp on an island at the falls to pre- 
vent desertion more easily, and began 
disciplining his army. His rule was 
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always rigid, and soon he had satis- 
factory subordination in the army 
that was to conquer the Northwest. 
Camp was broken June 26, 1778, 
and the falls were passed in boats as 
the sun was being eclipsed, a circum- 
stance which filled the superstitious 
with terrible conjectures. Four days 
later they landed on an_ isiand 


near the mouth of the Tennessee, - 


where a party of hunters who had left 
Kaskaskia eight days before, were 
captured. Col. Clark, fearful lest their 
reports might discourage his men, 
suffered none to talk to them until 


they had taken the oath of allegiance, 
when he questioned them alone. As 
he had anticipated, their reports were 
depressing, and he gave them permis- 


sio, to go with him, taking care to 
tell them what to say about Kaskaskia. 
Up to this point, Clark had intended 
to attack Post St. Vincents first, but 
the information gained from the hun- 
ters caused him to attack Kaskaskia 
instead. Hiding their boats in a creek 
near old Fort Massac on the north side 
of the Ohio, the march to Kaskaskia 
was begun. 

Various and tumultuous were the feel- 
igns that filled the young commander. 
He was a lover of pomp, he delighted 
in the ceremonious formalities of great 
occasions and of ancient customs, he 
longed for and loved glory, he gave 
rein to an ever-leaping ambition, he 
yearned for a nation’s applause. He 
was going forth ona mission whose 
greatness he and he alone realized to 
that point where the realization made 
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the heart swell and beat fast, and the 
true idea of the mighty results he was 
to accomplish to give to the imagina- 
tion the wings of speed and of freedom, 
enabling him to have notions and fan- 
cies that marked him then as a lunatic, 
now as a seer standing on the _ hill of 
prophecy. He was going of his own 
impulse, of his own seeking; no king, no 
hero, had ordered him, but only his 
own patriotism and ambition ; patriot- 
ism that led him to do great things for 
miliions, ambition that would find 
gratification in that work. Some gen- 
erals fear failure because it will bring 
disgrace; he, feared it because it would 
lead to national disaster. He went 
according tono one’s orders, he was 
subject to no one; few, if any men, 
who have ever led troops in our coun- 
try were so perfectly free and untram- 
meled as he. None of the soldiers 
who have added territory to the United 
States did so as much of their-own ac- 
cord and by their own plans. He 
went into the wilderness with a feeble 
band and came back witha mighty 
empire, without having ever received 
a solitary command from any man. 
Virginia gave her countenance, but 
she gave little else. He alone, of all 
the magnificents of America, deserves 
to have for his epitaph, ‘‘He gave to us 
a splendid empire.” 

_ He feared that his army would be 
discovered in crossing the ‘‘meadows” 
of southern Illinois and captured. One 
day John Saunders, the guide, became 
confused and lost his way. Clark re- 
fusing to let him leave the command 
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alone, gave him two hours to find the 
path or die. Recovering his old famil- 
iar route, the guide conducted the 
army safely across the country, Kas- 
kaskia being reached at the close of the 
day, July 4th, 1778. 

Latein the day Clark seized a house 
a short distance above Kaskaskia; 
then dividing his forces, he took the 
town by surprise. Runners were 
sent through the streets notifying all 
to stay in their houses. The fort was 
taken without firing ashot, the whole 
time spent in the actual work of cap- 
ture not exceeding fifteen minutes. The 
English agents, as was known to Clark, 
had assiduously trained the French to 
believe the Americans more brutal 
than the Indians, more savage and 
ferocious than ever known ; and when 
the people looked on the frontier rifle- 
men, large and massive of frame, clad 
in the rude garments of western hun- 
ters, and upon the large-faced, large- 
featured leader, stern, cold and resolute 
in his looks, they conceived that the 
day of doom had come, and that they 
were in the hands ofs men who re- 
spected nor feared man, God nor devil. 
Spending the night in fears and 
prayers, they waited next morning on 
Clark, headed by their priest, Father 
Gibault, and their most prominent 
men. Their estimate of American 
cruelty was known to Clark, who let 
them alone in their fears, choosing to 
undeceive them not gradually but by 
one signal stroke. The leaders of the 
Kaskaskians declared their intention 
to submit to the lot which was theirs’ 
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as pioneers of war, but asked that they 
might be allowed to see their families 
once more and hold church services 
undisturbed. At the proper moment 
Clark assumed a dramatic attitude, 
and with the gestures and voice of a 
dramatist asked, ‘‘Do you take us for 
savages? It was to secure to youthe 
blessings of liberty and protect you 
against the savages thatI came. We 
make no war on women and children. 
As for your religion, our Government 
leaves that for every man to settle 
for himself. You are to go about 
your business as usual.” The effusive, 
mercurial French, true to their race 
nature, went nearly wild with joy. 
Taking the oath of allegiance, they 
advised the Indians to join the Ameri- 
cans, and a company of the young 
men of Kaskaskia and Cahokia was 
added to Clark’s army. 

The terms of enlistment of his men 
expiring, some of them refused to 
re-enlist and were sent home, reducing 
the already small army to a mere 
handful. Surrounded by foes and far 
away from the whites, among a peo- 
ple whom he suspected of treachery, 
the Colonel was put to trouble to ap- 
pear as if supported by a large force. 
He talked of a large army at the falls, 
and finally began preparations to 
leavetown. The inhabitants besought 
him to stay, and he agreed, not hav- 
ing really intended to leave. Head- 
quarters were, however, fixed at 
Cahokia; and the Indian problem was 
taken up. Col. Clark knew the red 
man, and his method of handling him 
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was admirable. He sent to the Indians 
a speech setting forth the cause of the 
of the revolution, and artfully framed, 
not at all times with a strict regard 
for truth, so as to make friends. It 
is interesting reading now, this speech, 
as showing how Clark’s mind acted 
and how he looked at great questions. 
Soon the red men came to Cahokia 
anxious to make treaties. The town 
was overflowing, and distrust grew 
apace as the Indians became boister- 
ous. One night a party of chiefs tried 
to force into Clark’s lodgings, but were 
put in irons, which caused great ex- 
citement among whites and Indians. 
All attempts of the Indians to gain 
audience with Clark failed, he sending 
them word, that he believed them a 
set of villians in British pay, and 
would like to meet them in battle. By 
night of the day after the arrest, Caho- 
kia was on edge with excitement, no 
one but Clark being self-possessed. 
He stayed in his quarters some dis- 
tance from the fort, apparently un- 
guarded; a guard of fifty men was 
concealed in a room adjoining. To 
further manifest his contempt, Col. 
Clark ‘‘assembled a number of gen- 
tlemen and ladies and danced nearly 
the whole night.” 

On the next morning the savages 
were called to council, the prisoners 
being released to attend. Col. Clark 
brought out a bloody belt of wampum 
and told the offending chiefs he knew 
they were in favor of the English, that 
they ought to be men, that the English 
needed help and he didn’t, that their late 


offense would have caused any other 
people to put them to death, that he 
scorned taking a mean advantage, that 
he would treat themas they treated 
him, that he did not care who was his 
friend or foe, that he was ordered to 
make war on some bad tribes to give 
his young men something to do, that 
he did- not ask for peace, but offered 
them peace and war, and they might 
choose. He closed by presenting the 
bloody wampum, saying they would 
soon see who would make it bloodier. 
Submissive speeches were made by 
various tribes, and all accepted the 
peace belt joyfully, but Clark refused 
to smoke the peace-pipe till they had 
proven their sincerity. The guilty 
chiefs asked for mercy, but Clark 
seemed bent on inflicting some terri- 
ble punishment. Finally, a thing rare 
among Indians was done: they se- 
lected two young men willing to die 
and offered them to Clark to be killed 
as an atonement for the crime of the 
chiefs. The young men came forward 
and prepared themselves to die for 
their people and their erring leaders. 
‘‘This stroke,” says Clark, who was 
negotiating in this high-handed style 
for peace, “ prejudiced me in their 
favor.” A treaty was immediately 
made, the Colonel being satisfied that 
the Indians were sincere. 

About this time rumors set in that 
Governor Henry Hamilton was coming 
with a large force from Detroit,» and 
Clark’s anxiety increased. He had 
averawed the Indians and bulldozed 
the French, but tactics like these would 
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prove useless against 800 men. No 
army really marched to attack him 
from Detroit, but Governor Hamilton 
sent a body of forty English and 
Indians to abduct Clark. This force 
lay in ambush one day as the Colonel 
journeyed from Kaskaskia to La Prairie 
De Rocher, but madeno attack. When 
he arrived at his destination, the ‘‘gen- 
tlemen and ladies immediately assem- 
bled ata ball for our entertainment; 
we spent the fore-part of the night very 
agreeably, but about twelve o’clock” 
a message came with the report that 
Hamilton with 800 was preparing to 
attack Kaskaskia. The ball broke up 
in a manner similar to that famous one 
at Brussels several years later, but amid 


the confusion; and the general rushing 
around, Clark found time to see that 
‘fall eyes were turned upon him,” as if 


awaiting his decision. Heandhis men 
hurried to Kaskaskia, slipped into the 
fort after great trouble to avoid detec- 
tion, by the foe, treated the towns-peo- 
ple rigorously to compel them to 
furnish provisions, burned several 
houses near the fort, ordered re-enforce- 
ments from Cahokia,—then found no 
foe but forty men sent out to capture 
him, and they were going to St. Vinc- 
ents as fast as they could. 

There now came clearer than ever 
the conviction that, unless something 
extraordinary happened, what had 
been gained would be lost. The Col- 
onel’s forces would be no match for 
Hamilton’s, and ruin was apparent, 
for Hamilton would not suffer matters 
to go forever as they had been. Pre- 


parations were made to retreat to the 
Spanish possessions across the Miss- 
issippi in case of necessity. The 
Spanish Government had _ opened 
friendly communications, and now 
gave encouragement to the plan. 
While Clark was preparing against 
great odds to make the best of his situ- 
ation, Pierre Gibault, priest of Kaskas- 
kia, volunteered to go to St. Vincents 
and do what he could for Clark. His 
offer was taken, and in company with 
Dr. La Font and Capt. Leonard Helm, 
he went to the townand on August 6, 
1778, it passed into American hands, 
the people taking the oath that day, 
Sunday, in the church, and marching 
in abody to the fort, which surrendered 
at once. December 17, 1778, Gov. 
Hamilton recaptured St. Vincents and 
decided to wait till spring to attack 
Clark, believing that the waters cover- 
ing Illinois for several miles west of 
St. Vincents would hold the latter a 
prisoner. He made here a fatal mis- 
take, for Clark and his men cared little 
for storms and waters. To march 
across Illinois from Kaskaskia to St. 
Vincents at that season was dangerous 
and full of hardships; but they left the 
former town February 1, 1779, and 
after an incredible march, going many 
days without food, wading neck-deep 
in water, sleeping on the muddy 
ground, and risking death in the creeks 
and bayousevery day, they arrived at 
the post, which surrendered February 
25, 1779, after a short siege. After 
several vain efforts to attack Detroit, 
Clark returned to the falls of the Ohio 
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in October and wrote an account 
of his campaign to George Mason of 
Virginia. After erecting Fort Jefferson 
on the Mississippi, a few miles below 
the mouth of the Ohio in 1780, he 
went to Virginia in 1781 to submit 
plans for capturing Detroit, but Arnold’s 
raid occurring then, he entered the 


army again and was made brigadier 
general. 

It is seldom a writer's lot to find his 
story make an abrupt change, or a 
reader's to learn that a character 
changes entirely in a year, or even a 
month. But at this point every stu- 
dent of Clark’s life will be grieved at 
the change in his character. He lost 
his decision, his judgment, his energy, 
The 


his eagle glance and iron will. 
capacity to lead vanished as a meteor, 


but not the desire to lead. It seems 
strange that one of his ability and 
success should not have had some 
more signal mark of honor, and 
should not have risen to higher places. 
His work was appreciated very fully, 
and his ability was admitted. He 
was proud, stubborn, arrogant, ex- 
travagantly fond of leading, and 
fretted and grumbled in all other places 
but the first. Men were not attached 
to him, none were cheerful subordi- 
nates, none willing peers. His capa- 
city to handle a small army was great, 
but he was a martinet, and ruled by 
violent methods. He excelled in In- 
dian affairs, having too much sense 
to give them “soft speeches.” 

When Louisville was founded in 
1780 he made it headquarters, and ex- 
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erted himself to attack Detroit, but 
could not raise an army. His failure 
stung him bitterly ; he believed the 
aid withheld from him was given toa 
government favorite, felt himself in- 
sulted and wronged, thought over his 
misfortunes until he became absorbed 
in them, and suffered the common fate 
of misanthropes,—incompetency and 
indecision. Only twice after 1776 did 
he acquit himself in the west as a 
soldier ; once in 1780, when he made 
a successful attack on the Indians in 
Ohio, and again in 1782 when he led a 
thousand riflemen to avenge the battle 
of Blue Licks, in both of which heacted 
as became a great general. 

No explanation has been given for 
his sudden mental decay. However, 
itis very plain that he was the victim 
of disappointments public, as exces- 
sively proud men are apt to be. He 
confessed himself ‘‘ often to blame for 
not making use of interest for my pro- 
motion, but to merit it first is such a 
fixed principle with me that I never 
could and hope [ never shall ask for a 
post of honor.” Verily, thisis a grand 
assumption of virtue! And.since the 
post of honoris that of greatest service 
and danger, patriots may ask for it. 
He further says that if the public would 
judge by merit we would be rewarded 
for the virtue we have, which is but 
a mild way of saying that he had the 
virtue, but the public lacked the sense 
to assign him its proper reward. Such 
words come from one who, too proud 
to ask for what he wants, desires that 
honors be awarded, and wants them 
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to come with a general acknowledge- 
ment of his superior powers and good- 
ness, and is out of humor because they 
have not been. Gen. Clark, the one 
indisputable great manin Kentucky, 
young and very ambitious, overesti- 
mated the men of the world by meas- 
uring himself and his servicesby a 
standard that was too small, and thus 
failing to keep in mind the dispropor- 
tion between the men about him and 
his rivals, persuaded himself that he 
was ill-treated. He expected too much, 
he flirted with fame instead of besieg- 
ing her citadel with host. Men get 
fame by seizing it, not by big talk. It 
is also evident, as another cause of his 
loss of ability, that he was disappointed 
in love. Exposure in the Illinois cam- 
the 


paigns, marching days through 
water in February, sleeping in winter 
on the wet, cold ground, planted dis- 


ease in his frame, and whatever we 
may say, his services in the army 
ruined his health and contributed to 
his general mental and physical decay. 
The land granted to him by Virginia in 
Indiana, through a large tract, was 
small pay for the health and strength 
which he gave to the nation. 

The Indians along the Wabash in 
Indiana, about the present cities of 
Lafayette and Terre Haute, having 
committed numerous outrages, an 
army was assembled at Vincennes in 
the year 1786, and Gen. Clark led it 
against the enemy. The expedition 
proved a disgraceful failure, and came 
near ending in a mutiny. 

Returning to Vincennes, a meeting 
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of officers was held, which decided 
that a garrison was needed, and took 
steps necessary to raise and maintain 
it. Clark assumed command, levied 
recruits and provisions, seized the 
property of the Spanish merchants, 
and invited the Indians to a treaty at 
Clarksville ; they preferred to meet at 
Vincennes, and April, 1787, was fixed 
for the meeting. While these affairs 
were in progress, the news of a pro- 
position made to Congress by John 
Jay, that the United States should re- 
linquish the navigation of the Mississ- 
ippi for twenty-five years, spread over 
the west and south-west as an actual 
treaty, which the Senate was about to 
ratify, provoking the indignation of 
the frontiersmen, and _ setting the 
entire valley in a furor.of excitement. 
The proposition was understood in the 
west asatreaty. At this time, Spain, 
by virtue of a secret cession of Louis- 
iana to her by France, owned that 
territory, and her rulers were averse 
to the navigation of the Mississippi 
by the Americans; not, it seems, be- 
cause they feared American encroach- 
ments, for they believed the settlement 
of the west a danger which the United 
States Government was too wise to 
incur, but from the inherent and im- 
measurable ignorance of Europeans 
on subjects American. The great 
outlet for trade in the west was the 
Mississippi. That its navigation 
should be lost was a hardship not to 
be endured, and the way to retain it 
was to drive the Spaniards out. 

Clark’s army at Vincennes, it was 
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generally understood, was to be used 
to capture Natchez, then an important 
Spanish town, and drive the Spaniards 
from the country. One Thomas Green, 
a bombastic sort of fellow, agitated 
the matter, and a circular was sent 
over the country announcing that the 
western people would throw off alle- 
giance to the United States unless aided 
in their struggle against Spain, and 
that they would apply to some foreign 
power for protection. Great Britain 
was mentioned as being anxious to 
receive them. Great noise often comes 
from small and unreliable sources. 
The loud, violent talk ended, the 
sober, second thought of the people 
showed them no danger, and a call 
was made for an_ investigation of 
The peo- 


Clark’s doing at Vincennes. 
ple were alarmed lest Clark and Green 


should bring on Indian wars. A re- 
quest to the Governor of Virginia to 
look after the agitators went up from 
Danville, Kentucky ; the matter went 
before Congress, and the Secretary of 
War was ordered (1787) to dispossess a 
body of men who had, in a lawless 
and unauthorized manner, taken pos- 
session of Post Vincennes in defiance 
and authority of the United States. 
Acommittee appointed to investigate 
the conduct of the leaders in this first 
attempt at secession submitted a re- 
port greatly to Clark’s discredit. Steps 
were advised that would lead to the 
punishment of the leaders, but nothing 
was done save disavow their actions 
and making satisfactory explanations 
to the Spanish court for the indignities 


suffered by its subjects in Vincennes. 

Thus ended somewhat in disgrace 
the career of General George Rogers 
Clark as a servant of the United States, 
before he was thirty-six years old. 
One blunder was sufficient to bring a 
stain, but not wisdom. When the 
dishonorable Genet, French minister 
to the United States, began his work of 
raising fleets and armies for the French 
in this country to capture the Spanish 
possessions in the southwest in 1792, 
Clark volunteered his services and was 
made a major-general of the French 
army, but before he entered the field 
a fresh massacre in Paris created a 
new batch of rulers, who annulled his 
commission. 

No American can fail to regret 
deeply that the name of a gallant 
American soldier should by that sol- 
dier’s choice ever be entered on the 
military rolls of a government sated 
with blood and founded upon murder. 

Rheumatism had long afflicted him. 
He was also stricken with paralysis. 
For more than twenty years an in- 
valid, his declining years full of pain 
and sorrow, were in striking contrast 
to the strong, adventurous days of his 
young manhood. His death occurred 
in 1818, at Locust Grove, Kentucky, 
where his tomb is. 

His fame is deservedly great, de- 
spite his faults. He had no confi- 
dence in time, and was _ foolishly 
impatient of restraint and delay. 
Seldom did he show that wisdom so 
often manifested by Jefferson in bid- 
ing his time, and in letting events 
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conspire for his good, His best work, 
the work by which he will live, and 
by which we prefer to remember him, 
was done before he was twenty-eight 
years old. No subsequent events 
increased, but many diminished his 
reputation. Some _ genialty, some 


courtesy, a continuation in kindness, 
and urbanity of the practice of the 
arts of intrigue which he was master 
of when he was young, would have 


made him more successful. Where 
softness of speech might have been 
used, he was harsh; where patience 
was the key, he was too often restless, 
where the future should have been con- 
sulted he satat the feet of only the 
present. The diplomacy shown in his 
early days, was totally wanting in ma- 
turity and old age. 


Perhaps the saddest feature of his en- 
tire life is that he never married. 


Ezra MattInciy. 





EDITORIAL 


Mr. Cyrus KINnGspuRY REMINGTON has 
embarked upon an am bitious undertaking, 
but a close examination of his laboras_ it 
has been so far conducted leads to the con- 
clusion that he has been profitably employed, 
even though his conclusions may be chal- 
lenged by some who have studied the history 
of the Erie and Ontario country. He has 
undertaken to locate the exact spot upon 
which Rene Robert Cavelier, Sieur De La 
Salle, the first white man to spread a sail 
upon Lake Erie, built that ship ‘‘ Griffon ”’ 
that has been surrounded by so much of ro- 
mantic interest and mystery—the vessel that 
set forth withso much of expectation, and 
went down beneath the new and blue waters 
before the return from her first voyage. 


Mr. Remington does not merely set out to 
locate the spot upon which the ship was 
built, but wishes also to set upon foot a 
movement that shall erect thereona monu- 
ment to the venturesome La Salle. The 
suggestion is commendable—the memorial 
may fittingly be raised, whether or not upon 
the exact point where the ‘‘ Griffon’s’’ keel 
was laid. It was rather by chance than 
premeditation that Mr. Remington was led 
to prepare the illustrated monogram which 
has just come to hand, and upon which 
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these comments are based. ‘‘In the Express 
of this city ’’ (Buffalo,) he writes, in an in- 
troductory note, ‘‘ date of January 26, 1890, 
I had the privilege, in an article, of showing 
a location supposed by me to be the place 
where the first vessel of La Salle, the ‘ Grif- 
fon,’ was constructed in the year 1679, and 
by which agency he intended to explore the 
Western Lakes, and if possible to find an 
outlet by water to China and the Indies. 
Since its publication I have been in receipt 
of several communications regarding this 
and other supposed sites. There beingsuch 
a diversity of opinion, Ihave determined to 
re-write the article in part, adding all the 
knowledge regarding this subject that I have 
been able to obtain from any source and in 
full, in order now to definitely determine 
the site, as the march of improvement is 
rapidly nearing this particular spot, and ina 
few years the few historical places of this 
section will have been entirely obliterated. 
This explanation gives sufficient reason for 
the appearance of this book.”’ 


‘¢ THE object of this paper,’’ he continues, 
‘is not to recount the whole history of the 
explorer La Salle, but to present for the con- 
sideration of the people of this day the obli- 
ligations they are under to this man, who 
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overcame the dangers incident to these dis- 
coveries ; and also for the purpose of placing 
on record the exact spot where the keel of 
the first vessel was laid that navigated the 
blue waters of our own Lake Erie ; and to 
excite among the rising generations a desire 
to perpetuate the memory of these explorers 
by erecting, by a popular subscription, a 
monument which shall mark the spot for all 
time.”’ 


As a starting place from which to discover 
his way toa sure solution of the problem, 
the author goes to the ancient copper-plate 
that first appeared in Hennenn’s ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Decouverte,’? published in Amsterdam in 
1704, only twenty-five years after the ship 
was built. While he does not place absolute 
reliance upon a picturethat was drawn so 
long after the event, he naturally gives it 
some credence, especially as to the shape 
and contour of the land; which a quarter of 
a century would change but little when the 
hand of man was absent. ‘‘I made,’’ he 
adds, “a personal examination of the place 
indicated by this view, and to my surprise 
found just such high and low ground at a 
point opposite Cayuga Island and on the 
east bank of the little Niagara, which forms 
the channel separating Cayuga Island from 
the main land. This locality is upon the 
Angevine farm bordering upon the channel 
south of the Cayuga Creek, and with at all 
times a suitable depth of water, in contra- 
distinction to the Cayuga Creek proper, 
nearly a quarter of a mile to the north, and 
which has steep mud banks and a very shal- 
low bed of water, and in many places partly 
covered with rushes and weeds. It is a 
singular but pleasing fact for the historian 
of to-day to know, that notwithstanding the 
changes incident to occupancy by a popula- 
tion as progressive as ours,and upon so 
magnificent a river as the Niagara, that a 
spot so famous as this should have been 
spared until now, untouched by improve- 


ment. Such, however, is the fact. The 
owner of the estate, Mr. Jackson Angevine, 
has generously stated to me that it will bea 
pleasure for him to donate lands sufficient 
for the erection of a testimonial commemora- 
ting the event. Iam convinced that this is 
the true locality, and for which I hope to 
give good reasons for my drawing such a 
conclusion.’”? While space will not permit 
any excursion into the wide field of citation 
and argument that next opens to the view, 
enough has been said to show Mr. Reming- 
ton’s purpose, and his main conclusion. 


Comment upon the same or corrections if 
he be in error, in the opinion of those who 
have made the subject a sturdy, will be 
gladly received and used. 


AmonG the most valued of the early con- 
tributors to these pages, was the Hon. John 
Welch, Ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio. Itis witha feeling of es- 
pecial loss that we announce his death, which 
occurred at his home in Athens, Ohio, on 
the afternoon of August 5. He had suffered 
a lingering illness of some four months, but 
had retained his mental faculties unimpared, 
and was engaged in literary labors until _ill- 
ness compelled him to cease all work. His 
most important work was a digest of Ohio 
laws published in 1887. 


Judge Welch’s career was one of many years 
and many honors. He was* born, in Harrison 
county, Ohio, October 28, 1805, and in Septem- 
ber, 1828, graduated from Franklin College, his 
education having been obtained entirely through 
his own exertions. He entered the office of 
Judge Dana, in Athens, the following January, 
and began the study of law, but by reason of 
poor health was compelled to abandon his desire 
temporarily and engage in some occupation neces- 
sitating bodily exercise. It was not until No- 
vember, 1833, having married in the meantime, 
that he was admitted to the Bar. His practice 
grew rapidly, and he was soon established as a 
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prosperous lawyer, with important and laborious 
work always on his hands. In 1845 he was 
elected a member of the Ohio Senate, and in 
1850 he succeeded Hon. Samuel F. Vinton in 
Congress. In 1852 he was a delegate to the 
Baltimore Convention which nominated General 
Scott for the Presidency, and in 1856 was a Fre- 
mont elector. In 1862 he was elected a Common 
Pleas Judge, serving: until 1865, when he was 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court, vice 
Rufus P. Ranney, resigned. He was thrice 
elected subsequently to serve on the same 
Bench. Judge Welch was made an LL.D. by 
his Alma Mater, Franklin College, soon after his 
first election to the Supreme Court. 


The present autumn will witness an important 
advance step upon part of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which will institute a ‘‘School of 
American History and Institutions,” with Pro- 
fessor Francis N. Thorpe, the founder, as Dean 
of the Faculty. He has lately succeeded in ob- 


taining subscriptions to the extent of several 
hundred thousand dollars from prominent citi- 
zens, who do not desire to have their names made 
public at present, and he hopes to get large addi- 
tional donations and bequests for the school dur- 


ing the coming year. The library will contain 
50,000 volumes carefully selected, and the course 
of study will be particularly attractive to politi- 
cians, lawyers, newspaper men, general students, 
and writers The classes will be composed of 
such as may be approved out of a list of 500 
anxious applicants already registered, and they 
will be accommodated temporarily in the library- 
room of the Department of Arts. 


’ 


‘‘It is particularly gratifying to note,” says an 
enthusiastic friend of the new venture, ‘‘ that this 
new school, distinctively American, is to be or- 
ganized, equipped, and administered in such a 
way as to emphasize the place that American in- 
stitutions should hold in the present history of the 
world’s progress.” It will be made up of differ- 
ent departments, with special courses as follows : 
The history of American legislation in all the 
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States and in Congress (this course will be for 
the benefit, of lawyers); second, State constitu- 
tional history; third, the history of the great 
movements in education (this is intended for the 
300,000 school teachers in the land); fourth, the 
history of the Church; fifth, the history of diplo- 
macy; sixth, the history of municipal affairs and 
the growth of cities; seventh, the history of poli- 
tics and political parties. A school of jour- 
nalism will also be started, and a prominent jour- 
nalist will give his attention especially to the 
history of the American newspaper in its growth. 
Among the prominent professors who will be 
connected with this new school are the Dean of 
the Law School, C. Stuart Patterson; Professor 
E. J. James, the political economist; and Pro- 
fessor Thompson. 


The cheering intelligence comes from Santa Fe 
that Professor A. P. Bandalir, who has been em- 
ployed to bring order out of chaos, so long sur- 
rounding the historic archives of New Mexico, 
is getting on with histask. The descriptive cata- 
logue, containing 1,700 numbers, is complete for 
the years 1621 to 1801. In this catalogue is 
noted the date of the instrument, description of 
the parchment or paper, and a synopsis of its 
contents. Over 8,000 documents of date be- 
tween 1801 and the time of the American occu- 
pation, 1846, have been chronologically arranged 
and are ready for cataloguing. The most an- 
cient document and those most injured by the 
marks of time are being copied in toto, and will 
of themselves constitute a large and important 
volume. By far the most tedious job of trans- 
lating into English all these numerous documents 
has not yet been commenced. The oldest paper 
in the archives bears the date of 1621. 


An adobe brick and an oaken shingle, both in 
a good state of preservation, were received a few 
days since by George G. Spurr, Esq , of Boston, 
Both were taken from the ruins of that once fa- 
mous old structure, Sutter's fort, now swallowed 
up by the city of Sacramento. It.is a gift from 
Hon. E. G. Waite, Secretary of State of Cali- 
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fornia, and presented to the Associates of ’49 of 
Boston, as a reminder of the days of old when 
they dug for gold. Sutter’s Fort was built in 
1839, and for many years continued the ‘‘outpost” 
of civilization. It was a landmark well-known 
in pioneer days, and many a stricken emigrant 
has found it a place of refuge at the end of his 
wearisome journey across the plains. After the 
discovery of gold Capt. Sutter’s wealth could 
only be estimated, but, like all of the early pio- 
neers in California, he died poor. There were 
several other souvenirs of interest found in the 
package, among which may be mentioned the 
impress of the state seal in vulcanized rubber 
and set in gold. 


The following interesting addition to the his- 
tory of the Confederate flag, is made by the 
Gazette, of Fort Worth, Texas: As the days go 
by even the memory of noted events grows dim, 
and in the flight of years less than half a century 
is time sufficient to render extremely uncertain a 
knowledge of things that were deemed of minor 
importance. That this is true is demonstrated 
by the inability of many men, even Confederate 
soldiers, to describe accurately the flag under 
which they fought. A friend of the Gazette, 
having seen a published statement to the effect 
that there was uncertainty as to the flag, has 
kindly sent with a copy of an autograph letter of 
Jefferson Davis, two models of the flags. The 
one adopted by the Confederate Congress as the 
national flag March 5, 1861, had a square field of 
blue extending through the upper red stripe and 
the white stripe. In this there was a circle of 
white stars, as many as the States of the Con- 
federacy. The third (bottom) stripe was of red 
and ran the full length of the flag. The model 
sent by Mr. Davis and made by his wife differs 
from this in that there are thirteen stars, equally 
distributed over the blue field instead of forming 
acircle. The second is what is known as the 
‘““Confederate Congress battle flag.” It is a 
plain red flag, with blue stripes extending from 
corner to corner. These cross each other in the 
centre, one with seven and the other with six 
stars. Mr, Davis’ letter reads as follows: 


‘‘BEAUVOIR, Miss., July 27, 1888.—Mrs. S. 


Lee Kennedy, Hillsborough: The flag on the 
right was the one first adopted by the Confed- 
eracy. It was subsequently changed, leaving 
out the bars, and the union became, as I remem- 
ber it, like the battle flag, which you find on the 
left. Respectfully and truly yours, 

‘*TEFFERSON DAVIs.” 


The Rev. Thomas H. Robinson, professor in 
the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny 
City, Pa., is a son-in-law of the late Henry 
Buehler, of Harrisburg, who was a son-in-law of 


Governor Wolf. Through his connection with 


_the family of Mr. Buehler, Mr. Robinson has 


come into possession of many of the valuable 
public and private papers of Governor Wolf and 
Mr. Buehler. George Wolf was Governor of 
Pennsylvania from 1829 to 1835. The docu- 
ments cover that period, and Mr. Kobinson says 
that many of them have a historical value which 
he thinks warrants their preservation. . He has 
decided to present to the Philadelphia Historical 
Society the public papers relating to that city and 
the eastern counties of the State, and to the His- 
torical Society of Allegheny County the docu- 
ments of interest to the western part of the 
State. The papers having a personal and evan- 
escent value.only, of which there are a good many, 
will be destroyed. Among the letters are about 
fifty from Simon Cameron, which would seem to 
cast some discredit on the alleged maxim of the 
great Winnebago Chief that it were better to 
travel two hundred miles to see a politician than 
write him a letter on a polititcal subject. There 
are many letters from old-time politicians of 
Allegheny county, including Judge McClure and 
the famous Judge Patrick McKenna. Other 
letter-writers whose epistles are included in the 
correspondence are George M. Dallas, Walter For- 
ward and John Sergeant. A bet of $10,000 on 
the election of Ritnerand Porter is the subject of 
more than half a hundred letters, due to the efforts 
of the losers to escape payment. Reverdy Johnson 
figures conspicuously in this matter. But there 
is no more interesting letter in the entire lot than 
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the one of which the following is a copy, written 
more than sixty years ago by James Buchanan, 
and twenty-six years before he was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States: 

Lancaster, 18 August, 1830.—Dear Sir: I be- 
lieve I left a night shirt in the room which I occu- 
pied at your house. If so, please to send it to 
me by the stage or any other mode of conveyance 
which may offer. Yours truly, 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 

To Mr. Buehler, Innkeeper, Harrisburg. 


The recent death of the widow of James K. 
Polk, President of the United States, recalls 
the troubled political days of the Mexican War 
era, and removes from the scenes of life a ven- 
erable and worthy woman. She died at her 
home in Nashville, Tennessee, at the age of 
eighty-eight. From an extended biography, we 
gleam these points of salient interest: On the 
5th of March, 1845, Mrs. Polk entered the White 
House as the wife of the President and chief 
lady of the land. Few of the people of the 
present have any personal recollections of the 
gentle grace and easy dignity with which she 
shone in the circles of the nation’s most cultured 
men and women of that day; but the pleasant 
tradition of the White House that makes the 
name of Mrs. Madison illustrious as the most 
beloved of the early mistresses of the home of 
the President is supplemented by the lingering 
memories and oft-repeated tributes in every sec- 
tion of the land which tells of the well-merited 
and more than generous homage paid to Mrs. 
Polk while presiding as the central figure at 
Washington. She welcomed at her board the 
Clays, the Websters, the Calhouns, the Bentons, 
the Bells, the Buchanans of our history, and in 
all the bitter conflits of the disputing giants of 
the generation the more than respect that grows 
into the reverence of affection was commanded 
from all by the lady of the White House. Soon 


The old homestead is situated within a stone’s 
throw of the knob on which the State House 
stands, and the Legislature never assembled 
without sending a message of congratulation to 
her. Mrs. Polk before entering the White 
House had a long preparatory residence in Wash- 
ington city. She was the daughter of Captain 
Joel Childress of Tennessee, where she was 
born, and married Mr. Polk when she was nine- 
teen, and he a young member of the Tennessee 
Legislature. After that he was elected to Con- 
gress, and spent fourteen sessions at Washing- 
ton, accompanied always by his wife, with the 
exception of one winter. Educated at a Mora- 
vian institute, Mrs. Polk was imbued with strict, 
though not narrow, principles. She held aloof 
from cards and dancing, and never allowed these 
prejudices to be overruled during her many years’ 
sojourn at Washington. After her husband’s 
election as Speaker of the House at Washington, 
and as the governor of Tennessee, they retired 
to their home in Nashville; and there, while they 
were taking what looked like a rest after an ex- 
citing life, in 1844, came the news that Mr. Polk 
had been nominated for President of the United 
States at Baltimore by the Democrats. Mr. Polk 
was elected the November following in his 
fiftieth year, his wife being some ten years 
younger. He died in June, 1849, and she re- 
turned to their old home at Nashville. Various 
military companies have at odd times paid her 
marked respect, and during the Centennial she 
was one of the distinguished few favored with a 
special official invitation to attend the exhibition, 
an honor, on account of her advanced years, the 
lady was obliged to decline. She retained her 
faculties to the Jast. Mrs. Polk had been in 
perfect health until just previous to her death, 
when, on returning from a short drive, she was 
taken suddenly ill, and never rallied. The cause 
of her death was simply exhaustion resulting 
from old age. : 
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